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EFFECTIVE MAINSTREAMING: A RE-DEFINITION 
AND PROPOSED MODEL 



Sebastian Striefel , Paul R. Adams, Maria Quintero, 
John Killoran, Joel All red 



Developmental Center for Handicapped Persons 
Utah State University 



Running head: Definition/Model 2 
Introduction 

There is no universally agreed upon definition of what constitutes effective 
and functional mainstreaming. Dailey (1974) and Karnes and Lee (1978) found 
definitions .as simplistic as merely "de-labeling" students in self-contained 
classes and returning them to regular pi assrooms. Kaufinan, Gottlieb, Agard, 
& Kukic*s (1975) definition of mainstreaming, one that is cited frequently, 
is as follows: "Mainstreaming refers to the temporal, instructional, and 
social integration of eligible exceptional children with normal peers based 
on an ongoing individually determined educational planning and programming 
process and regular clarification of responsibility among regular and 
special education administrative, instructional, and support personnel" 
(pp. 40-41). 

Birch (1974) ediphasizes the fact that mainstreauiing is a process rather 
than an event. That is, one single act or event (such as transgerring a 
child from a self-contained to a regular classroom) does not constitute 
mainstreaming. Schulz and Turnbull (1983) concur with this idea of 
mainstreaming as a process, and spend several pages in their book defining 
the parameters of the process. Other authors have stressed the fact that 
mainstreaming is a continuum of educational services (Beery, 1972; Karnes & 
Lee, 1978). This continuum may range from full time in a special education 
class, with normal peers being "mainstreamed" into the class as "buddies", 
peer tutors, etc.; to full time in a regular class with brief periods 
(in-class) of supplemental instruction by specialists (e.g., speech, 
reading, physical therapy). Recognition of the fact that mainstreaming is a 
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process, not an event, and that it provides services along a continuum, 
seems essential if mainstreaming is to be effective, 
What Mainstreaming is NOT 

In attempting to define effective and functional mainstreaming, it may 
be will to address some persistent misconceptions by clarifying w*iat 
mainstreaming is not (Redden, 1975; Schulz and Turnbull, 1983), 
Mainstreaming is not the wholesale return of all exceptional students from 
special education to regular classes, nor is it the total elimination of 
self-contained special education classes. Mainstreaming is not simply the 
physical placeriient of exceptional students in the regular classroom; nor is 
it placing those students with special needs in regular classes without the 
provision of essential support services. The typical assumption that every 
student placed in a regular class will remain in that setting for the entire 
day is false, as is the assumption that the total educational responsibility 
for students with handiaps is assumed by the regualr educator. 
Mainstreaming is not blindness to the reality that some students reuire more 
intensive and specialized services thasn can be provided in a regular 
classroom. Mainstreaming is not necessarily less costly than serving 
students in special self-contained classrooms. 

It should be recognized, however, that in actual application, 
mainstreaming has sometimes been impl eiriented and practiced inappropriately; 
for instance, fiscal concerns have unfortunately been the primary 
determinant for "mainstreaming" students in some school (Schiff, Scholom, 
Swerdlik, & Knight, 1979). The practice of inappropriate mainstreaming has 
done much to perpetuate the above-mentioned misconceptions. 
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Rroposed Definition of Mainstreaming 

'Successful mainstreaming is a continuing process rather than a 
discrete event. It includes the instructional and social integration of 
students who have handicaps into educational and community environments with 
students who do not have handicaps. Successful mainstreaming must: 

Be based on the decision of the lEP team that a child can 
potentially benefit from placement with children who are not 
handicapped (Brown, Falvey, Vincent, Kaye, Johnson, Ferrara- 
Parrish, & Gruenewald, 1980; Johnson 4 Johnson, 1981; Nash & 
Boiieau, 1980; Weinstein & Pelz, 1986; Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982); 

2, Provide a continuum of least restrictive placement options which 
range from brief periods of limited interactions, to full-time 
participation in regular classrooms (Deno, 1973; Price 4 Weinberg, 
1982; Nash & Boiieau, 1980; Reynolds and Birch, 1982; Thompson & 
Arkell, 1980; Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986); 

3. Specify the responsibility of students, parents, regular and 
special education teachers, administrators, and support personnel 
(Cansler & Win ton, 1983; Hughes & Hurth, 1984; Johnson & Johnson, 
1986; Pasanella & Volkmor, 1982; Peterson, 1983; Powers, 1983; 
Taylor, 1982; Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986; Zigmond & Sansone, 1981); 

^• Include pre-placement preparation, post-placement support, and 

continued training for students with and without handicaps, their 
parents, teachers, administrators, and support personnel (Cansler 
& Winton, 1983; Donaldson, 1980; Guralnick, 1983; Hughes & Hurth, 
1983; Larrivee, 1981; Peterson, 1983; Powers, 1983; Nash & 
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Boileau, 1980; Reynolds & Birch, 1982; Schwartz, 1984; Taylor, 
1982; Thompson & Arkell, 1980; Zigmond a Sansone, 1981); 

5* Maximize appropriate interactions between children with and 
without handicaps through structured activities (such as peer 
tutoring or buddy systems) and social skills training, as 
appropriate to specific situations and abilities (Arick, Almond, 
Young, & Krug, 1983; Gresham, 1981; Hughes & Hurth, 1984; Johnson 
& Johnson, 1981; Madden & Slavin, 1983; Reynolds & Birch, 1982; 
Schwartz, 1984; Stainback & Stainback, 1981; Stainback, Stainback, 
& Jaben, 1981; Taylor, 1982; Voeltz, Keshi, Brown & Kube, 1980; 
Walker, 1983; Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986); 

6. Provide functional, age-appropriate activities that prepare the 
child with handicaps to function in current and future community 
environments (Brown, Nietupski, Hamre-Nietupski, 1976; Brown, et 
' al*, 1980; Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982; Wilcox, McDonnell, Rose & 
Bellamy, 1983); and 

?• Occur without major long-term disrupticii of ongoing educational 
activities or other detriments to children with and without 
handicaps in the mainstream setting (Cooke, Ruskus, Appolonia & 
Peck, 1981; Hamline, 1985; Price & Weinberg, 1982; Vergon & Ross, 
1981). 
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Proposed Model of Mainstreami ng 

Striefei, Killoran, Quintero 4 Allred (1985) have outlined a 
mainstreaming "model" which they perceive as reflecting current practices 
(see Figure 1). This model includes physical, social, and instructional 
integration, with a certain degree of preparation sometimes preceding 
mainstreaming. The model is essentially limited to the school environment. 
They have also developed an alternative model (see Figure 2) which they 
propose as one more likely to result in successful mainstreaming. A 
comparison of these two. models reveals interesting contrasts. 

The proposed mode.1 emphasizes the need for organized preparation of 
students (both those with and without h;:,,.dicaps) of parents of both groups, 
of teachers, and of school administrators (ideas strongly advocated by 
Salend, 1984). This preparation includes specific instruction for students 
without handicaps in peer tutoring, buddy systems, and the use of social 
reinforcers. Teachers are given training to help initiate and facilitate 
activities which promote interaction among students. Ideally, this training 
occurs before a s.cudent is mainstreamed into the regular classroom and 
continues after 'nainstreaming in the form of technical service and support. 
Efforts are alio made to prepare students with handicaps, while they are 
still in self, -contained classrooms, for entry into regular classrooms. 



Insert Figures 1 i 2 here 



Another interesting feature in this proposed model is the change of 
sequence of two steps in the mainstreaming process. Currently, social 
integration is seen as a precursor to instructional integration (e.g., 
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Kauf'Jian et al., 1975). Striefel al. (1985) equate these steps in the 
proposed model. The rationale for equating the two steps stems from the 
stark reality that physical proximity of students with and without handicaps 
does not, in itself, result in significant social interaction (Allen, 1980; 
Gresham, 1982). Too often the interaction that does occur is teacher 
mediated and does not transfer to other situations. Indeed, some research 
suggests that physical proximity alone may result in more negative attitudes 
toward students with handicaps than occurs when such students are isolated 
in self-contained classrooms (Gresham, 1982). Gresham further concludes 
that when interactions with peers do occur they are infrequent, and often 
negative in nature. 

The proposed model calls for instructional activities that may be 
structured and reinforced by the teacher, but that require ^cudent-student 
interaction rather than student-teacher-student interaction (see also, 
Allen, 1980; Guralnick, 1973). It utilizes several peer mediated 
strategies. The model advocates the use of buddy systems, peer tutoring, 
and cooperative activities in a variety of contexts, and with different 
students involved. The intent is to increase the familiarity, acceptance, 
and ease of interaction between both groups, and to increasjj generalization 
to settings beyond the school (Striefel et al., 1985). This concept makes a 
great deal of sense if education staff will just look at their own circle of 
ft*iends. Did the majority of those friendships develop on the basis of 
proximity (e.g., living in the same neighborhood) or did they emerge through 
joint participation in structured activities (e.g., work, clubs, church, 
etc.)? For most people, the latter category exceeds the former. The. 
assumption being made by Striefel et al. (1985) is that a series of 

o 11 
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structured activities which promote interaction 'ith a number of students is 
a natural and effective way of promoting social integration, which may then 
transfer spontaneously to other contertts (i.e., recess, lunch, cobonunity, 
etc.). In some cases, instructional integration slightly precedvis social 
integration; in other cases, the reverse is true; but in most cases the two 
occur concurrently. 

A final major difference between the "current" and "proposed" models is 
the open-ended nature of the proposed model. Striefel et al. (1985) suggest 
that mainstreaming is not complete if limited to the school setting. The 
concept is broadened to include maximal integration in the community at 
large. In essence, mainstreaming may be seen as the initial transition 
phase or preparation program for students with handicaps who will eventually 
leave schools to enter the job market or to live independently. The authors 
define the role of the regular classroom teacher as promoting and 
reinforcing appropriate social interactions, but have not yet provided a 
clear delineation of the responsibilities of the school syste^ and those of 
other agencies or individuals* In part, this is b^icause the model is still 
in development. Despite this limitation, however, Striefel et al. (1985) 
clearly indicate a need for a broader view of mainstreaming. 

Mainstreaming Placement Options 

As an extension of the definition and model explicated above, the 
following delineation of mainstreaming placement options is offered (see 
Figure 3). The intent of this discussion is to demonstrate how the 
definition and model may be applied in actual practice by an lEP team. By 
answering the questions posed, IE? teams will have much greater success in 
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developing appropriate mainstr earning goals for individual students- The 
options suggested also give lEP teams the flexibility to attempt some type 
of mainstreaming activity for nearly all students, even those with severe 
handicapping conditions. Conceptualizing mainstreaming as a continuum of 
placement options seem far preferable to the rather rigid all-or-nothing 
thinking that has impeded mainstreaming efforts for some people in the past. 

Simmary 

Mainstreaming has, in the past, been characterized by inadequate 
definitions, limited models, and vague conceptualization. The attempt has 
been made in this paper to offer a comprehensive definition, a viable model, 
and a continuum of placement options. It is hoped that the ideas discussed 
are internally consistent and coherent. However, the authors invite 
critique (indeed, their own critique of these ideas is ongoing), as 
educators and researchers continue to struggle to find solutions to the 
problems encountered in our joint efforts to provide the best possible 
educational experiences for students with and without handicaps. 
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Question one^(a) ; WHAT PLACEMENT OPTIONS ARE APPROPRIATE FOR THE 
TARGET STUDENT? 



option one : Remain in self-contained program, do reverse mainstreaming 
using buddies and tutors* 

a. < daily b* daily c. > daily 



option two ; Low demand activities (few student skills required); 

e#g», hall before/after school, lunch, bus, playground. 

a. < daily b. daily c^ > daily 



option three ; Intermediate demand activities (moderate level of 
student skills required); e.g., art, music, phys-ed, 
show-and-tell, some academic exercises. 

a. < 1 hr./day b. 1-3 hrs./day c, > 3 hrs./day 



option four ; High demand activities (high level of student skills 

required); e.g., academics at least at, or a grade lower 
than, student's chronological grade equivalent. 

a. < 1 hr./day b. 1-3 hrs./day c. > 3 hrs./day 



option five ; Full integration (high level of student skills required); 
student is in regular classroom for entire day. 

a. Student leaves classroom only briefly for remedial or 
support services, 

b. All remedial or support services provided within the 
regular classroom. 
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Note: A student could be in different placements simultaneously; e.g., 
Mainstreaming for academic activities could be in placement option one, but 
mainstreaming for social activities might be in options two or three. 



Question one^(b) ; IF THE CHILD IS NOT DEEMED APPROPRIATE FOR FULL-TIME 

MAINSTREAMING IN A REGULAR CLASSROOM, WHAT MUST BE DONE 
TO PLACE THE CHILD IN THE NEXT LEAST RESTRICTIVE 
PLACEMENT OPTION? 



1. What are the reasons against such a placement? 

-student skill deficits 
-teacher skill deficits 
-parent difficulties 
-peer difficulties 
-environmental limitations 
-medical complications 
-other reasons 



2. What is the least restrictive environment at the present time? 

3* What must be done to prepare the target student for mainstreaming 
in a less restrictive environment than the present one? 

-specify goals and objectives 

-begin student training in deficit areas 



^. What teacher training is needed? 

-assess training needs 
-specify goals and objectives 
-begin training 



5. Schedule lEP review meeting to re-evaluate placement, 

-effectiveness of current remedial and training efforts 
-readiness for new activities in current placement 
-readiness for change to more demanding placement 
-developments of new lEP goals 
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Question two^(a) ! WHAT IS THE ACTIVITY (OR ACTIVITIES) IN WHICH THE STUDENT 

WILL PARTICIPATE? 



-What types of activities are available? 

-Does the student have existing skills which make one activity more 
likely to be a "success experience"? 

-Is the activity one that will help the student develop new skills? 

Question two-(b) ; WHAT IS THE PURPOSE UNDERLYING EACH ACTIVITY? 

-What skills will be developed through participation in this 
activity? (e.g., academic, social, motor, etc.) 

-Does everyone on the lEP team clearly understand the purpose for a 
particular activity? (e.g., participation in an art activity could be 
intended primarily for social interaction; thus completion of a 
particular art project might be relatively unimportant.) 

Question three ; WHAT PREPARATION IS NEEDED FOR INTEGRATION AT THE LEVEL(S) 
IDENTIFIED? 

-What are potential receiving environments/classes? 
-What are the teacher's preparation needs? 

-What are the staff's preparation needs? (e.g., aides, bus drivers, 
custodians, cooks) 

-How will peers and their parents be prepared? 

-What further information/preparation do target child's parents need? 
-What skills must target child begin learning immediately? 
-When will the child be placed? 

-What physical environmental adjustments (if any) are needed? 
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Abstract 

This paper dicousses some identified common barriers to effective 
mainstreamin'g, including: (a) the continued reluctance of too many teachers 
and teacher trainers to accept the changes necessitated by mainstreaming; 
(b) the lack of agreement on how to define mainstreaming; (c) the inadequacy 
of current models of mainstreaming; and (d) the necessity of certain 
systemic changes in the greater system of which teachers are a part, A 
compre- hensive seven point definition and a model of mainstreaming are 
provided and discussed in terms of the facilitation of systematic and 
successful mainstreaming. Finally, fifteen "systemic changes" essential for 
successful mainstreaming are outlined and discussed. These include changes 
in preservice teacher training, redefining roles of speciiil educators, 
identifying "principal competencies**^ for administrators, and strategies for 
increasing teacher time for individual inlt-eractions with students. 
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Su.-^cessful Hainstreaming; The 
Elimination of Common Barriers 
The passage ox Public Law (PL) 94-142 in 1975 had a major imp?ict on the 
field of education, as illustrated by a review of the Education Index * The 
term "mainstreaming" is not listed as a topical heading in the first 24 
Volumes (prior to 1975), though articles on mainstreaming are found under 
other headings. Volume 25 (1974 - 1975) does list "mainstreaming but 
merely refers the reader to other headings where articles on mainstreaming 
can be located. Not until Volume 26 (July 1975 - June 1976) does 
"mainstreaming" appear as a topical heading with a list of pertinent 
articles. From Volume 26 (1975 - 1976) to the current volume (i?35, 1984 - 
1985), the number of indexed articles on some aspect of mainstreaming is 
over 800. Such a large number of articles seems indicative of the 
increasing importance of mainstreaming as an issue of relevance for 
educators. 

Concerns About Hainstreaming 
The concept of mainstreaming is not, however, one that has been 
universally welcomed and acclaimed (Crisci, 1981; Calient, 1981; Gickling & 
Theobald, 1975; Hudson, Graham, & Warner, 1979; Sarason i Doris, 1978; 
Schanzer, 1981; Vallecorsa, 1983; Vandivier 4 Vandivier, 1981). The major 
concern is n o t whether children who have handicaps need an education, nor 
whether they have the right to an adequate education at public expense. 
Rather, contention focuses on the vehicle for providing that education; in 
essence, is the public school classroom the most appropriate place to 
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educate all^ children, regardless of handicapping conditions (Davis, 1980-81; 
Qgletree, 1981; Retish, 1982; Sehiff, Scholom, Swerdlik, & Knight, 1975)? 
Questions have been raised about a number of issues, including the 
legislative intent of PL 94-142 (Bates, 1981; Jones, r\o date; Schiff et al., 
1979; Tice, 1981); the possible detrimental effects of mainstreaming on the 
quality of education of nonhandicapped students (Hudson et al., 1979; 
Johnson, 1979); the precise goals and purposes of mainstreaming (Gottlieb, 
1982; Stainback & Stainback, 1983; Zigmond & Sansone, 1981); >conflicting 
ideas about the "best" way to mainstream (Gresham, 1983; Ogletree, 1981; 
Retish, 1982; Zigmond & Sansone, 1981); possible negative effv^cts of 
mainstreaming on the students being mainstreamed (Gresham, 1982; Retish, 
1982; Schanzer, 1981) and concern about the possibility of substantial 
teacher stress resulting from mainstreaming (Bensky, Shaw, Gouse, Bates, 
Dixon, & Beane, 1980; Fimian, 1983; Haight, 1984; Hinner & Beane, 1983)- 

Benefits of Hainstreaming 
Research on the benefits of mainstreaming reports inconsistent, 
conflicting results. There are few, if any, unequivocal, incontrovertible, 
. data-based facts. There are, however, some reasonable conclx.sions that can 
be drawn from the research literature. In a meta-analysis of 50 studies on 
the efficacy of special versus regular class placement, Carlberg and Kavale 
(1980) conclude that, "the result of existing research when integrated 
statistically demonstrated that special class placement is an inferior 
alternative to regular class placement in benefiting children removed from 
the educational mainstream" (p. 304) • However, they note that many children 
diagnosed as having learning, emotional, or behavior disorders, may still 
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require p and often benefit from, time in self-contained classrooms. Clearly 
then, identifying the educationally least restrictive environment for a 
child should occur on an individual, not a group basis. This individual 
identification is also a mandate of PL 9^^^^2. 

The academic performance of student with mild handicaps is better in 
regular classes if, and this is a highly significant "if", there is 
individualized instruction in the class and if there is adequate support, 
when needed, from well-designed supplemental resource programs (Madden ^ 
Slavin, 1980; Wang & Birch, 1984) • Similarly, if there is adequate support, 
regular class placement improves social-emotional outcomes (e.g., increased 
self-esteem, personal adjustment, reduced anxiety) in students who are 
handicapped (Madden & Slavin, 1983). Some educators also maintain that 
nonhandicapped students benefit significantly by exposure to, and 
interaction with, students who are handicapped. For example, "future 
service providers" (physicians, waiters, architects, teachers, school board 
members, etc.) and "future parents" of children who have handicaps will have 
exposure to handicapping conditions in a context that promotes understanding 
and tolerance rather than stereotypes and biases (Brown, Ford, Nisbet, 
Sweet, Donnellan, 4 Gruenewald, 1983). Certainly, children with handicaps 
are better prepared to function in the "real world" if they are in regular 
classrooms, for at least part of the day, rather than segregated and 
completely isolated all day in self-contained classes (Brown et al., 1983)* 

The results of mainstreaming research are mixed;, some results are 
positive and some are negative. The mixed results reported may be due to 
the variation in how the concept of the least restrictive environment is 
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implemented (Zigler & Muenchow, 1979) • This variation in implementation may 
b*i attributed to the lack of precise guidelines and procedures for 
implementing mainstreaming (Salend, 198^) • 

The stark reality for educators, however, is that mainstreaming is here 
to stay. In spite of unanswered questions and unresolved conflicts, 
students with a wide range of handicapping conditions are 
entering/reertering classrooms across the nation. And teachers are 
expected, almost regardless of their interest, level of training, or past 
experience, to provide a quality education for these students. That this 
can be accomplished, even with students who are severely or profoundly 
handicapped, is demonstrated by the Albuquerque Public School System, where 
a successful mainstreaming project is an ongoing "success story" (Thomason 
and Arkell, 1980) • The parents of the first students mainstreamed were 
initially opposed to the project, but within the first year they donated 
money (raised to hire an attorney to block the project) to continue and 
expand this "side-by-side" approach to mainstreaming (Jerry Dominguez, 
personal communication, Nov* 1984). 

The public school system has been deemed, by legislative fiat, if for 
no other reason, the most appropriate place for all handicapped students to 
gain the maximum possible academic education, social integration with peers, 
and preparation for adult self-sufficiency. The issue for educators today 
is not whether or not to mainstream students, but how best to go about doing 
it (Bogdan, 1983; Wilcox 4 Sailor, 1980)* 
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Definition of Mainstreaming 
Vhat t^ainstreaming is NOT 

In attempting to define effective and functional mainstreaming, it may 
be well to address some persistent misconceptions by clarifying what 
mainstreaming is n o t (Redden 1976; Schultz & Turnbull, 1983)* Mainstreaming 
is not the wholesale return of all exceptional children from special 
education to regular classes, nor is it the total elimination of 
self-contained special education classes and special education teachers, 
Mainstreaming is not simply the physical placement of exceptional children 
in the regular classroom, nor is it placing those children with special 
needs in regular classes without the provision of essential support services 
(Zigmond & Sansone, 1981). The typical assumption that every child with 
handicaps placea in a regular class will remain in that setting for the 
entire day is false, as is the assumption that the total educational 
responsibility for students with handicaps is assumed by the regular 
educator. Mainstreaming is not blindness to the reality that some children 
require more intensive and specialized services than can be provided in a 
regular classroom. Mainstreamin^i is not necessarily less costly than 
serving children in special self-contained classrooms. 

It should be recognized, though, that in actual application, 
mainstreaming has sometimes been implemented and practiced inappropriately 
(e.g., fiscal concerns being the primary determinant for mainstreaming 
students, Schiff et al., 1979). The practice of inappropriate mainstreaming 
has contributed extensivel> to the perpetuation of the above mentioned 
misconceptions. 
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lb Single Definition Widely Accepted 

Another difficulty is that there is no universally agreed upai 
definition of what mainstreaming actually is. Dailey (197^) and Karnes and 
Lee (1978) found definitions as simplistic as merely "de-labeling" children 
and returning them to regular classrooms, Kaufman, Gottlieb, Agard, and 
Kukic^s (1975) definition of mainstreaming, one that is cited frequently , 
is as follows: "Mainstreaming refers to the temporal, instructional, and 
social integration of eligible exceptional children with normal peers based 
on an ongoing individually determined educational planning and programming 
process and regular clarification of responsibility among regular and 
special education administrative, instructional, and support personnel" 
(pp, 40-41). These definitions, although more precise than others, do not 
address the roles of parents and peers in mainstreaming, does not give 
direction for who decides upon mainstreaming a student, and does not specify 
the components of preparation, implementation and follow-through needed for 
addressing changes as mainstreaming decisions are reached. F* thermore, it 
may be unrealistic to expect to define a process as complex and 
controversial as mainstreaming in simple terms. 

The following guidelines on mainstreaming are suggested by the Council 
for Exceptional Children (as. cited in Redden, 1976). 

Mainstreaming is: (a) providing the most appropriate education for 
each child in the least restrictive setting; (b) looking at the educational 
needs of children instead of plinical or diagnostic labels such as mentally 
handicapped, learning disabled, physically handicapped, hearing impaired, or 
gifted; (c) looking for and creating alternatives that will help general 
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educators in serving children with learning or adjustment problems in the 
regular setting (some approaches being used to help achieve this are 
consulting teachers, methods and materials specialists, itinerant teachers 
and resource room teachers); (d) uniting the skills of general education and 
special education so that all children may have an equal educational 
opportunity* 

Hainstreaming Defined as a Process 

Birch (1974) has outlined 14 points emphasizing that mainstreaming is a 
process rather than a single act* That is, one single act or event (such as 
transferring a child from a self-contained to a regular classroom) does not 
constitute effective mainstreaming. The process of mainstreaming includes 
preplacement preparations, a continuum of placement options, and the 
provision of necessary support services on a long-term basis. Schulz and 
Turnbull (1983) concur with this idea of mainstreaming as a process, and 
spend several pages in their book defining the parameters of the process. 
Other authors have stressed the fact that mainstreaming is a continuum of 
educational services (Beery, 1972; Karnes & Lee, 1978). This continuum may 
range from full time in a self-contained class, with normal peers being 
integrated into the class for brief periods as buddies, peer tutors, etc.; 
to full time placement in a regular class with brief periods (in-class) of 
supplemental instruction by specialists (speech, reading, etc.). 

Recognition of the fact that mainstreaming is a process, and that it 
provides services along a continuum, seems essential to understand the 
rationale for mainstreaming. This rationale begins with the assumption that 
children with handicaps have the same right to education as nonhandicapped 
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children. Research on special education vs. mainstreamed regular education 
indicates that many mainstreamed children do better than those in special 
classes on a range of academic measures (Carlberg i Kavale, 1980; Madden & 
Slavin, 1983). Far more critical, however, for children with all degrees 
and types of handicapping conditions is the social and language interaction 
which occur with their peers (Gresham, 1982). Once these children leave the 
school setting, they must compete and survive in a world of people who do 
not have certification in special education. They must interact with people 
who often have little factual knowledge, but many preconceived ideas, 
concerning individuals with handicaps. They will encounter attitudes 
ranging from indifference, to pity, to rejection. Certainly they will have 
positive experiences as well; but they must be prepared to deal with, rather 
than constantly be sheltered from, some of the unpleasant realities of 
life. One important way for children with handicaps to encounter and cope 
with all of life is to interact as fully as possible with their peers in 
school (Brown, et al., 1983). These interactions not only benefit the child 
with handicaps, but provide other students with an opportunity to see past 
the differences (in this case, a handicapping condition; in other instances 
culture, skin color, etc.) to the person. The ultimate goals of 
mainstreaming are to enable all students, regardless of handicapping 
conditions, to be educated as fully as possible in the least restrictive 
environment (which may not, for some students, be the regular classroom) 
(Masat & Schack, 1981; Weintraub, 1979); to maximize skills and 
opportunities for social interaction; and to prepare them to interact as 
fully as possible within current and future environments. 
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Proposed Definition of Hainsfcreaming 

3h view of the characteristics of mainstrearoing discussed previously, 
Striefel, Ki'lloran, Quintero, and Adams (1985) offer a definition of 
mainstreaming based on input from parents, administrators, and teachers, and 
incorporating the aspects of mainstreaming which have been deemed critical 
by various sources. The proposed definition is as follows: 

"Successful mainstreaming is a continuing process rather than a 
discrete event (Birch, 1974; Schultz & Turnbull, 1983). It includes the 
instructional and social integration of students who have handicaps into 
educational and community environments with students who do not have 
handicaps (Johnson & Johnson, 1981; Kaufman, Gottlieb, Agard & Kukic, 1975; 
Reynolds & Birch, 1982; Turnbull & Schultz, 1979; Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986; 
Zigmond & Sansone, 1981). Furthermore, successful mainstreaming must: 

1. Be based on the decision of the lEP team that a student can potentially 
benefit from placement with students who are not handicapped (Brown, 
Falvey, Vincent, Kaye, Johnson, Ferrara-Parrish & Gruenewald, 1979; 
Nash & Boileau, 1980); 

2. Provide a continuum of least restrictive placement options which range 
from brief periods ot limited interactions, to full-time participation 
in a regular classroom (Deno, 1973; Hughes & Hurth, 1984; Johnson & 
Johnson, 1981; Stainback, Stainback, & Jaben, 1981; Taylor, 1982; 
Thomason & Arkell, 1980); 

3. Specify the responsibility of students, parents, regular and special 
education teachers, administrators, and support personnel (Cansler & 
Wintont 1983; Guralnick, 1983; Hughes & Hurth, 1983); 
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4. Include pre-placement preparation, post-placement support, and 
continued training for students with and without handicaps, their 
parents, teachers, administrators, and support personnel (Cansler 4 
Winton, 1983; Guralnick, 1983; Hughes i Hurth, 1983; Larrivee, 1981; 
Powers, 1983; Nash i Boileau, 1980; Reynolds and Birch, 1982; Schwartz, . ^ 
1984; Taylor, 1982; Zigmond i Sansone, 1981). 

5. Maximize appropriate interactions between students with and without 
handicaps through structured activities (such as peer tutoring or buddy 
systems) and social skills training as appropriate to specific 
situations and abilities (Arick, Almond, Young i Krug, 1983; Gresham, 
1981; Hughes i Hurth, 1981; Johnson i Johnson, 1981; Madden i Slavin, 
1983; Reynolds & Birch, 1982; Schwartz, 1984; Stainback i Stainback, 
1981; Taylor, 1982; Walker, 1983; Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986); 

6. Provide functional, age-appropriate activities that prepare the student 
with handicaps to function in current and future community environments 
(Brown, Nietupski i Hamre-Nietupski, 1976; Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982); and 

7. Occur without major long-term disruption of ongoing educational 
activities, or other detriment to any student in the mainstream setting 
(Cooke, Ruskus, Appolonia & Peck., 1981; Hamline, 1985; Price i Weinber, 
1982). 

Two Mainstreaming Models 
Striefel, Killoran, Quintero i Allred (1985) have outlined a 
mainstreaming "model" which they perceive as reflecting current practices 
(see Figure This model includes physical, social, and instructional 
integration, with a certain degree of preparation sometimes preceding 
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mainstreaming* The model is essentially limited to the school environment* 
They have also developed an alternative model (see Figure 2) which they 
propose as one more likely to result in successful mainstreaming. A 
comparison of these two models reveals interesting contrasts. 
A Comparison 

The proposed model emphasizes the need for organized preparation of 
students (both those with and without handicaps) of parents of both groups, 
of teachers, and of school administrators (ideas strongly advocated by 
Salend, 1981). This preparation includes specific instruction for students 
without handicaps in peer tutoring, buddy systems, and the use of social 
reinforcerso Teachers are given training to help initiate and facilitate 
activities which promote interaction among students. Ideally, this training 
occurs before a student is mainstreamed into the regular classroom and 
continues after mainstreaming in the form of technical service and support. 
Efforts are also made to prepare students with handicaps, while they are 
still in self-contained classrooms, for entry into regular classrooms. 



Insert Figures 1 4 2 here 

Another interesting feature in this proposed model is the change of 
sequence of two steps in the mainstreaming process. Currently, social 
integration is seen as a precursor to instructional integration (e.g., 
Kaufman et al., 1975). Striefel et al. (1985) equate these steps in the 
proposed model. The rationale for this equating stems from the ..bark 
reality that physical proximity of students with and without handicaps does 
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not, in itself, result in significant social interaction (Allen, 1980; 
Gk'eshain, 1982). Too often the interaction that does occur is 
teacher-medisted and does not transfer to other situations. Indeed, some 
research suggests that physical proximity alone, as may occur from 
mainstreaming under the current model, can result in more negative attitudes 
toward students with handicaps than occurs when such students are isolated 
in self-contained classrooms (Gresham, 1982). Gresham (1982) further 
concludes that when interactions with peers do occur they ar^ infrequent, 
and often negative in nature. 

The proposed model calls for instructional activities that may be 
structured and reinforced by the teacher, but that require student-student 
interaction rather than student-teacher-student interaction (see also, 
Allen, 1980; Guralnick, 1973; Johnson & Johnson, 1980). The model utilizes 
several peer mediated strategies including buddy systems, peer tutoring, and 
cooperative activities in a variety of contexts, and with different students 
involved. The intent is to increase the familiarity, acceptance, and ease 
of interaction between both groups, and to increase generalization to 
settings beyond the school (Striefel et al., 1985). This concept makes a 
great deal of sense if education staff will just look at their own circle of 
friends. Did the majority of those friendships develop on the basis of 
proximity (e.g., living in the same neighborhood) or did they emerge through 
joint participation in structured activities (e.g., work, clubs, church, 
etc.)? For most people, the latter category exceeds the former. The 
assumption being made by Striefel et al. (1985) is that a series of 
structured activities which promote interaction with a number of students is 
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a natural and effective way of promoting social integration, which may then 
transfer spontaneously to other contexts (i.e., recess, lunch, community, 
etc.). In Some cases, instructional integration slightly 'precedes social 
integration; in other cases, the reverse is true; but in most cases the two 
should occur concurrently. 
Extension of Hainstreaming 

A final major difference between the "current" and "proposed" models is 
the open-ended natui e of the proposed model. Striefel et al. (1985) suggest 
that maSnstreaming is not complete if limited to the school setting. The 
concept is broadened to include maximal integration in the community at 
large. In essence, mainstreaming may be seen as the initial transition 
phase or preparation program for students with handicaps who will eventually 
leave schools to enter the job market or to live independently. The authors 
define the role of the regular classroom teacher as promoting and 
reinforcing appropriate social interactions, but have not yet provided a 
clear delineation of the responsibilities of the school system and those of 
other agencies or individuals. In part, this is because the model is still 
in development. Despite this limitation, however, Striefel et al. (1985) 
clearly indicate a need for a broader view of mainstreaming. 
iipplication of Definition and Model in the lEP 

The preceding discussion on the definition and model of mainstreaming 
applies to all students, regardless of circumstances. In actual practice, 
however V the application of the components of the mainstreaming process need 
to be much more precise for each individual child. This is where the 
"individualized education program," or lEP, becomes significant. The lEP 
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specifies just what mainstreaming means for a given student. The content of 
the lEP defines the "what," "why," "how," "when," "wher^," and "who" that 
translate mainstreaming from an abstract ideal to a workable reality. 
Ihough the long-range needs of the student are kept in mind, the lEP also 
specifies short term goals and objectives. Both regular and special 
education teacher involvement in the lEP is critical (Schulz 4 Turnbull^N 
1983) if mainstreaming is to be successful. 

Necessary Systemic Changes 
Specific systemic changes are needed within the larger educational 
system, if teachers are to mainstream students effectively. If these 
sys^^emic changes do not occur, educators will be hindered in their attempts 
to teach. Some of the following recommendations outline, in rather 
simplistic fashion, processes that are actually highly complex. Directives 
like "should," "ought," and "must" are used rather freely, but readers 
should recognize that some of these recommendations are ideals which may be 
difficult to effectuate in reality. The systemic changes are offered in the 
hope of providing some useful guidelines. An extended discussion of these 
recommendations may be found in Adams, Kllloran, Quintero, 4 Striefel 
(1986), The suggestions are not listed in order of importance or priority, 
the numbering is simply to aid readability, 

1, Teacher preservice programs should be revised to 
incorporate the competencies needed for mainstreaming, 

2, State education agencies (SEA*s) must upgrade teacher 
certification requirements to guide universities in developing preservice 
programs. 
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3* State and national teacher education associations must acknowledge 
that; (a) mainstreaming is a reality for today's educators; and (b) there 
is a significant need for high-quality, coiQrehensive, and practical teacher 
training, both preservice and inservice. 

4« State and national teacher associations, in conjunction with 
appropriate advocacy groups, must organize task-forces and lobbies to secure 
additional funding for teacher inscrviee training. 

5. Comprehensive inservice training programs, focusing on teacher 
competencies needed for mainstreaming, must be developed and implemented. 

6. District administrators must actively support and facilitate 
mainstreaming. 

7. There must be an effort made to identify the "principal 
competencies" necessary for mainstreaming, and to provide training for 
administrators. 

8. Hainstreaming must be seen, by all involved, as an ongoing process 
rather than a discrete event. 

9. The roles of special education tiachers must be redefined. 

10. Administrators and teachers must identify and implement strategies 
that increase teacher time for the individual needs of all students 
(including those who are mainstreamed) . 

11. Efforts for early Identification of children who have handicaps 
should be promoted, and high-quality early intervention service (preschool) 
must be legislatively mandated and adequately funded. 

12. Procedures and materials must be developed for preparing parents 
of children with and without handicaps for mainstreaming. 
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13. Procedures and materials must be developed for preparing students 
with and without handicaps for mainstreaming. 

14. Procedures and materials must be developed for the preparation and 
ongoing training of support staff who will interact with children who are 
handicapped. 

15. Procedures and materials must be developed for the training and 
effective utilization of para-professionals , volunteers > and peer tutors who 
work with students being mainstreamed. 

Summary 

This paper provides specific suggestions which may help eliminate 
common barriers to successful mainstreaming. First is the need to 
recognize that mainstreaming represents more than an abstract ideal. 
It is a reality that must be addressed by the education system in the 
present, not in the indefinite future. Second, educators discussing 
mainstreaming have not all been referring to the same thing. A 
comprehensive definition was provided that stresses the importance of 
viewing mainstreaming as a process rather than a discrete event. 
Third, a model for implementing the mainstreaniing process was provided 
as a means for organizing the diversity of activities neded. Finally, 
a sequence of systemic changes were recommened which would facilitate 
successful mainstreaming of students with nandicaps not only Into 
regular education, but also into normal community environments. 
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Abstract 

Evidence is presented of major competency deficiencies in 
both the pre-service and inservice training of regular' teachers. 
The resulting teacher "competency gap" has been highlighted by 
efforts to mainstream students who have handicaps. Evidence of 
the inadequacy of most current teacher training programs comes 
from multiple sources, including teacher surveys, examination of 
State Education Agency (SEA) requirements, and the extensive 
effort expended in the past decade in revising teacher training 
programs. Specific teacher competencies are identified and ideas 
are discussed for closing the competency gap. These include: 
preliminary steps, (e.g., recognizing the extent of change 
needed), reformulating preservice training, and upgrading 
inservice training. The authors also identify fifteen "systemic 
changes" that must occur if mainstreamlng is to be successful. 
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Hainstreaming and Teacher Competency: 
Some Concerns About the Adequacy of Teacher Training 

This manuscript addresses one of the most critical issues in 
educetion today: that is, a distinct gap percentage exists 
between the knowledge and skills teachers should have, and those 
they actually demonstrate. This competency gap has been starkly 
hlthilghted in the last decade by the effort to individualize 
education for all students, with emphasis on mainstreaming 
students who have handicaps (Common Body, 1980) • 

This paper should not be viewed as being critical of 
teachers. The criticisms are not directed toward teachers, but 
are indictments of the level and quality of training, both 
preservice and inservice, that teachers have received, or are 
currently receiving. The majority of teacher training programs 
are no longer adequate to give educators the increasingly broad 
range cx' competencies that are required for effective teaching, 
especially for teaching students who are being mainstreamed. 

Evidence of a Competency Gap 
Inadequate SEA Guidelines 

A recent study (Ganchow, Weber, & Davis, 1984) indicated 
that less than half of state education agencies (SEA^s) had 
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revised certification requirements to prepare regular eductaion 
teachers to meet the intent of P.L* 9^-142. Their study showed 
that:, "14 sea's had no specific certification requirements; 17 
SEA*s required one course on exceptionalities; 2 SEA's had one 
required course pending; 2 SEA's had a two-course requirement; 7 
sea's had specific guidelines; and 8 SEA's made general 
references to competencies about handicap teaching students who 
are on their guidelines" (p. 75). Ganchow et ai (1984) raise the 
question of how committed SEA*s are to the task of ensuring 
quality educational experiences for children who are exceptional 
learners. This criticism is especially cogent when one realizes 
that 29 states have either no course requirements at all, or else 
only non-mandated guidelines. Ganchow et al (1984) conclude 
that, "Although progress is apparent, inadequacies remain in 
preparing regular teachers to educate exceptional individuals in 
their classrooms" (p. 75). Similar concerns about the adequacy 
of teacher preparation have been voiced previously by others 
(Gearhart & Weishahn, 1980; McLauglin i Kelly, 1982; Keogh & 
Levitt, 1976). 

Outdated Preservice Training 

The extensive outcome of A Common Body of Practice for 
Tteachers; T he Challenge of Public Law 94-^142 to Teacher 
Eaucation (American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, 
AACTE, 1980), is another indicator of the perceived gap between 
current and requisite levels of teacher competency. This 
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monograph indicates that teachers, as a group > have net had the 
type of training they need/ that teaching has become more 
complex, and that they should u^^rade their skill levels. The 
teacher competencies identified are those that teachers, as a 
group, should have, not those they actually demonstrate. The 
spirit of this "challenge" is not one of derogation, but 
encouragement to increase the professional status of teaching by 
upgrading minimum competencies for all teachers. To accomplish 
the goals of Public Law 9^^^^2 can be achieved or ly if teacher 
competencies are improved. 

Teacher preparation in America has never been optimal^ 
it always has been minimal. The level of professional 
expertise developed in preparation programs is far 
below that needed for effectiveness, even in the most 
favoi -^ble teaching situations. It is disastrously 
inadequate for meeting the challenges of a delivery 
system in which all children, exceptional or otherwise, 
share school learning environments with the 
nonhandicapped school population, ( A Common Bogy of 
Practice , 1980, p. 4). 

An "Artificial Gap" Between Regular and Special Education 

Changing the preservice training of teachers to prepare them 
more effectively for mainstreaming, has been advocatged 
(Corrigan, 1978; Masat & Schack, 198I; and Stamm, 1980). The 
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intent of the "Dean's Grants Projects" was to support innovative 
restructuring of teacher education programs (Behrens i Grosenick, 
1978; Grosenick 4 Reynolds, 1978) • It has been suggested that, 
when dealing with students who are mildly handicapped, the 
knowledge and skills required are virtually the same for regular 
and special educators (Crisci, ^981; Haisley & Gilberts, 1978; 
Kunzweiler, 1982; Stainback i Stainback, 1984). These authors 
see the "artificial gap" between regular and special education as 
one that must be eliminated. This is not a suggestion that 
special education programs be eliminated or be subsumed by 
regular programs, for there will still be a need for trained 
special educators to deal with more severely handicapped 
students, and to serve as resource specialists or trainers for 
regular educators* What it does mean is that both groups of 
educators need certain core skills, especially for teaching 
students with mild handicapping conditions, and for 
individualizing instruction, that has previously been the primary 
domain of special educators. Even revising college curricula to 
include a single special education course for regular educators 
has typically been "fiercely resisted" (Martin, 197^; Vaac, 1978, 
p.i|2). Indeed, Vaac (1978) surveyed educational Institutions 
accredited for teacher education and reported that while 83% of 
those surveyed agreed that teachers should take at least one 
special education course, "only 34% of elementary and 2^% of 
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secondary teacher preparation programs required courses in 

special education" (p.^3)• 

Teacher Attitudes Toward Mainstreaming 

Several authors (Baker & Gottlieb, 1980; Jones, Jamieson, 
Moulin & Towner, 1981; Kaufman & Hallahan, 1981; Raver, 1980; 
Rulep Killoran, Stowitschek, Innocenti, Striefel & Boswell^ 198^1; 
Salend i Johns, 1983; and Taylor, 1982) have noted that teacher 
attitudes are critical in determining if integration will work. 
Again, some surveys have revealed strong teacher opposition to 
mainstreaming (Gickling & Theobald, 1975; Hudson, Graham & Warner 
1979) with concern expressed by teachers about the possibly 
detrimental effect of mainstreaming on the education of 
non-handicapped students (Hudson et al, 1979; Johnson, 1979). 
Jones, et al (1981) indicate^ however, that much of the existing 
research on attitudinal change is methodologically flawed, and 
sound research i*' greatly needed. Home (1979) found, in another 
literature review, that teachers had generally negative attitudes 
toward "special needs" students. The group of students "least 
preferred" by regular educators is the group labeled "educable 
mentally retarded" (EMR) (Shotel, lano, & HcGettigan, 1972). 
This finding was reconfirmed nearly a decade later by Vandivier & 
Vandlvier (1981) who found that not only were students classified 
EMR viewed less favorably (compared to students identified as 
learning disabled, or emotionally disturbed), but that this held 
true regardless of the severity of the disability. In contrast. 
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Stainback and Stainback (1982) and Stainback, Stainback, & 
Dedruck,' (1983) found, that teacher attitudes toward even the 
severely retarded can be positively influenced by training. In 
addition, Stainback, Stainback, Strathe, 4 Dedrick, (1983) point 
out the need for "follow-up and continued support of teachers 
after initial changes are affected" (p. 208), The gist of the 
research and literature reviews is that teacher attitudes about 
mainstreaming are critical, and can be influenced with specific 
training addresse'J toward positively influencing them. 
Inadequate Inservice Training Programs 

The importance placed on developing new inservice programs 
highlights the need to upgrade existing skills and to develop new 
skills that meet the challenges inherent in mainstreaming. 
Zigmond & Sansone (1981) see inservice as one method for bringing 
about needed changes in knowledge, skills, and attitudes. Leyser 
et al (1982) state in their review that "a crucial need to offer 
teachers, as well as other school personnel, additional training 
in the form of courses, workshops, seminars, practica, and 
experiences to prepare them to work with handicapped students" 
exists (p.8). Zigmond & Sansone (1981) conclude that, "teacher 
behaviors change in very small steps, and that for these changes 
to occur teachers must have guided instruction, consultation, and 
on-going support" (p. 110). Other authors also support the need 
for quality inservice training to help teachers develop the 
skills needed for mainstreaming (Crisci, 1981; Harinc & 
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Billingsley, 1984; Peterson, 1983; Powers, 1983; Ringlaben & 
Price, 1981; Schwartz, 1984; Wilcox, 1977) • In addition, 
inservice training has been identified as a specific way to 
^Jifluence teacher attitudes, (Leyser, Abrams, and Lipscomb, 1982; 
Williams ^ Algozzine, 1979) • 
Teacher Surveys Regarding Mainstreaming 

The most direct, most persuasive, and most vital information 
about the perceived "competency gap" comes from teachers 
themselves, Crisci (1981) cites ^everal authors (Byford, 1979; 
Dixon, Shaw, & Bensky, 1980; Paul & Warnock, 1980; & Perkins, 
1979) to support her contention that much of the negative 
attitude about mainstreaming expressed by teachers, "stems from 
fear and lack of clarification of the responsibilities of and 
competencies needed by regular education teachers and special 
education personnel" (Crisci, 1981, p,l75). Surveys of teachers 
indicate that many believe themselves to be inadequately prepared 
to deal with the broad range of student needs, problems, 
handicaps and challenges presented by mainstreaming (Crisci, 
1981; Flynn, Gack & Sundean, 1978; Gickling & Theobald, 1975; 
Middleton, Morsink, & Cohen, 1979; fiinglaben & Price, 1981), 
Many teachers are not only cognizant of the gap, they are asking 
for additional training to upgrade existing competencies and to 
develop new ones (Alexander & Strain, 1978, Leyser, et al, 1982; 
Payne 4 Murray, 1974, Stephens & Braun, 1980, Vaac & Kirst, 
1977)- 
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SUmroary of Evidence Indicating A Competency Gap 

In summary, the published literature supports the 
conclusions that presently a large discrepancy exists between 
current levels of teacher competency and the level nc -ed for 
successful mainstreaming. Supporting evidence includes: (1) 
over half of state still do not require even a single course on 
exceptionalities; (2) teachers are inadaequately trained; (3) 
much effort has been devoted to restructuring teacher training 
programs to better train teachers and to imporive the quality of 
preservice training and (4) because negative attitudes held by 
regular teachers toward students who have handicaps affect 
successful mainstreaming negatively. Training programs must deal 
with the issue of attitude chance. Surveys of teachers indicate 
that a considerable number believe themselves inadequately 
prepared to teach students who are even mildly handicapped. 
Teachers are not only aware of the competency gap, but many are 
requesting help to bridge it. 

Closing the Compete n cy Gap 
Importance of Teacher Training 

Ihis competency gap is one of major oroportions, one which 
will not be rectified by a two-hour inservice. Though many 
teach-rs are aware of the gap, often few local resources are 
available for obtaining help. Where are the "master-teachers", 
who are experienced in mainstreaming students with a broad range 
of disabilities? Where are the universities, who are ready to 
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train practicing teachers in the competencies they need to 
successfully mainstream students with mild to severe handicaps* 
Where are the resource specialists who are able to come into the 
classroom to help teachers cope day to day with new and complex 
challenges? How do teachers get guided training under the 
tutelage of knowledgeable and experienced trainers who know how 
to mainstream, and who also know how to teach their colleagues 
effectively? 

The importance of teacher training difficult to overstate, 
Peterson (1983) offers the following thought-provoking insights: 
No matter how progressive and innovative an idea, its use 
becomes limited when there are few practitioners who 
understand and can properly implement the idea • • • Well 
trained personnel are at the heart of a successful 
mainstreaming effort" (p.25). 

Personnel training is perhaps the most important 
component of successful mainstreaming. To enroll 
handicapped children in regular settings cr normally 
developing children in special settings without adequate 
staff preparation is to invite failure for both staff and 
children* Individuals asked to assume responsibility for 
youngsters with whom they have limited or no experience and 
little formal preparation are themselves handicapped" 

(p.ns). 
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Fi^eliminary Steps in Closing the Competency Gap 
Acknowlecigement of the Problem - Narrowing or closing the gap 
between current and needed competencies requires at least three 
preliminary steps. First is the honest acknowledgement that a 
gap does indeed exist. This gap must be recognized not only by 
teachers (who may well have the least difficulty), but by 
principals, district and state administrators, educators in 
colleges of education, special education trainers, and 
legislators. Unless, and until, such individuals and groups 
frankly confront the reality that many teachers, administrators, 
2nd teacher trainers lack some of the skills essential for 
mainstreaming, the competency gap will net be closed* 
Recognition of the Extent of Change Required - Second, there must 
be a recognition of the extent of change required by 
mainstreaming (Peterson, 1983)* Including children with 
handicaps in a regular class, then proceeding to teach in exactly 
the same way, as i^ nothing had changed, will not work - not for 
the students (both those with and those without handicaps), and 
certainly not for the teacher • Mainstreaming is not merely 
including new 3tudent,3 in the classroom; it entails the changes 
necessary to effectively meet the needs of all the students, 
including those with a variety of handicaps. Teachers, teacher 
trainers, and administrators who fail to recognize this fact are 
setting themselves and their students up for failure (Peterson, 
1983). Some of the needed changes require learning new 
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competencies; some changes consist of using already developed 
skills in new ways and in new contexts. Diamond (1979) suggests 
that mainstreaming "promises more than our current system can 
possibly deliver at this time" (p* 24?) • She suggests that if 
mainstreaming is to work there must be substantial changes in 
teaching practices, and that "modification of the mainstream is 
long overdue^ (p. 250). 

Most people are resistant to change, and teachers are no 
exception (Hallji Loucks, Rutherford, & Newlove, 1975). Even 
those teachers who favor the concept of mainstreaming will have 
to struggle with this aspect of their own humanness* Those who 
h2ve, through many years of experience, developed a large 
repertoire of effective teaching methods will find that they, 
too, must make changes. But as Blackhurst (1982) points out, 
competent teachers, though they do have to make some changes, 
will still have an advantage. "From a competency standpoint, the 
most important factor is whether or not a person is a good, 
competent teacher in general. If a teacher is responsive to 
individual differences and can teach , then mainstreaming will be 
successful.** (Blackhurst, 1982 p. 143). 

(^mmitment to Change - Finally, after acknowledging the reality 
of the competency gap, and recognizing the extent of change 
entailed in mainstreaming, there must be a commitment to do 
something about it. This commitment must come from individual 
teachers. It is they who ultimately shoulder the day-to-day 
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responsibility for educating students. But their individual and 
group commitment to close the competency gap can be rendered 
ineffectual if they are not supported by local and district 
administrators (Cochrane & Westling, 1977; Crisci, 1981; Johnson, 
1979). Administrators* attitudes toward mainstreaming are 
critical, (Taylor, 1982) particularly those of principals* (Payne 
4 Murray, 197^). If principals do not actively encourage 
teachers* efforts to secure training, if they do not facilitate 
interactions !)etween regular and special education staff, provide 
necessary support services, and promote the concept of 
mainstreaming in the school and community, then teachers cannot 
effectively mainstream (Cochrane & Westling, 1977; Crisci, 1981; 
Johnson, 1979). 

However, the commitment cannot stop with teachers and local 
administrators. State education associations, (Ganchow et al., 
1984), play a significant role in determining the certification 
requirement? that ultimately guide universities in establishing 
their teacher training programs. SEA*s must develop guidelines 
that addreses current training needs, rather than continue 
promulgating outdated, inadequate guidelines which perpetuate 
dual systems of teacher training. 

The universities must then extend their commitment to 
mainstreaming* It is to the colleges of education and 
departments of special education that many teachers and 
administrators will look when seeking additional training. If 
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the universities are not fully meeting, in four academic years, 
the training needs of preservice teachers (AACTE, 1980; Behrens 4' 
Grosnick, 1978; Boyd 4 Jiggels, 1977; Corrigan, 1978; Kunzwiler, 
1982c Leyser et al 1982; Maple, 1983; Masat 4 Schack, 1981; 
Middleton et al, 1979; Redden 1976; Sprinthal, 1978; Stamm, 1980; 
Vase, 1970) one wonders what they have to offer practicing 
teachers. The knowledgv* and expertise is available to do much of 
the needed training, but it will necessitate change in how 
universities interact with teachers "in the field". It will 
require innovative approaches to training, such as those 
developed by funded Deans' Grants Projects (Behrens & Grosenick, 
1978)* Innovative programs have been developed and now need to 
be implemented. 

Finally, concerned parents must organize themselves and make 
their concerns heard. Parents and consumer groups are the single 
most powerful group for advocating and producing changes in the 
education system. It is the parents who pay the taxe3 that are 
used to establish and maintain school programs. Parents, as 
voters, also elect the school board members and legislators. By 
Uniting i*or a common cause they become a force which must be 
listened to and satisfied. Parent groups and other advocates for 
children who have handicaps are directly responsible for the 
initiation of federal programs such as PL. 9^-1^2. Parents must 
be educated in what is necessary to make mainstreaming work. 
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Once committed, they can become staunch allies in the effort to 
secure essential changes. 

The commitment of all the preceding individuals/institutions 
is essential, but the stark reality of tight budgets and limited 
fands for training presents a perennial problem. It is, at least 
in part, by legislative mandate that mainstreaming is occurring. 
It seems incumbent upon legislators to provide funding that will 
enable state and district school administrators to secure the 
training so vital for successful mainstreaming. To reiterate 
Peterson's (1983) observation, "No matter how progressive and 
innovative an idea, its use becomes limited when there are few 
practitioners who understand and can properly implement the idea 
. . . Well trained personnel are at the heart of a successful 
mainstreaming effort" (p. 25). Without tangible, dollars and 
cents support, from state and national legislators, tveachers will 
indeed be "handicapped" (Peterson, 1983) in their efforts to 
effectively teach all the children for whom they have been given 
responsibility. 

Reforming Pre-Service Training . 

Preservice teacher education programs need to be 
reformatted. What follows here is a representative sample of 
ideas for reforming pre-service training programs. Readers 
interested in a more extensive coverage of this issue are 
referred to Grosenick & Reynolds (1978), and Sharp (1982). 
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Ryan (1980) advocates extending the length of pre-service 
programs'by requiring a "fifth year" leading to a Haster^s degree 
before teachers would be allowed to teach. Stedm»in (1980) sees a 
two year master^s program, with increased supervised practice, an 
a minimum qualification for conditional certification as a 
teacher. He then advocates an additional year of full-time 
teaching prior to permanent certification^ 

Some see inclusion of special education courses in regular 
educator *s training as providing at least a partial -solution 
(Ganschow et al., 1981; Vaac 1978)* Others advocate meshing the 
training given to regular and special education teachers, at 
least certain "core" training for working with students who are 
mildly handicapped (Crisci, 1981; Haisley & Gilberts, 1978; 
Kunzweii^r, 1982). Stainback and Stainback (1984) argue for 
elimination of the special and regular education dichotomy and 
creation of a "unified system of education based os individual 
student nocds. Thi3 suggests that mainstreaming concepts not be 
taught as separate clar^ses, but rather that they be incorporated 
into the fabric of every class in tb-» teacher training program. 
"Modular instruction" models which have been implemented in some 
areas such as the Vermont public schools (Robie, Pierce, Burdett, 
1979) and the University of Kansas (Haugh, 1978; Horner, 1977; 
Tracker & Horner, 1977; Wilcox, 1977). Zigmond and Sansone (1981) 
suggest that the day of the generalized teacher (e.g., a teacher 
who teaches everything in first grade), even in elementary 
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schools, is past. They foresee subject-matter specialists (e.g., 
math) trained to teach students at all levels of disability. 

Preservice training programs are restructured so that, (a) 
all competencies are taught until they are mastered, (b) elements 
in preservice training which do not teaoh competencies are 
deleted from the program, and (c) the competencies are organized 
and structured so they can be mastered in a four-year program. 
Upgrading Inservice Training 

There are currently thousands of practicing teachers who 
urgently need training, for they are the ones who are struggling 
right now in dealing with students they were nev^r trained to 
teach (AACTE, 1980). These teachers need, and in many cases are 
requesting, inservice training. There is difficulty though, in 
deciding what competencies to emphasize in teacher inservice 
training. 

Adams, Quintero, Killoran, Striefel, & Frede (1986) 
Jiynthesized from the education literature some 23 areas of 
teacher competency essential for mainstreaming. Although these 
competencies were identified as essential for teaching 
mainstreamed students, most are also needed for high quality 
teaching of all students. While this listing of competency areas 
is certainly not exhaustive, it could be readily adapted into a 
basis for inservice training programs. 

There appear to be three types of inservice training needed 
for practicing teachers. These are what might be called "general 
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skills training", "student-spp.c^*fic training", and 
"problem-focused training". These three types are compared and 
contrasted in Table 1* 



Insert Table 1 about here 



All three types are needed to help teachers acquire the 
increasingly broad range of competencies required of educators* 
Unfortunately, it appears that much current inservice is limited 
to "problem- focused training". 

A few 1 or 2 hour training sessions at the end of a school 
day are simply not sufficient to train teachers xn anything but 
isolated fragments of the knowledge or performance aspects of 
competencies* When such training sessions (1 or 2 hours/day) are 
continued for extended periods of time many skills can be 
acquired* Individual reading of journal articles cr books may 
suffice for certain knowledge components, but barely begins to 
address the performance aspects of the competencies. Teacher 
participation in 1 or 2 day workshops may help develop both the 
knovjledge components and some of the performance components of 
the competencies. Workshops, however, suffer from lack of 
continuity, lack of follow-up, and fragmentation (i.e., learning 
only isolated fragments of the necessary body of knowledge). In 
addition, many of the performance aspects are too complex to 
teach in a purely didactic fashion. They require experiential 
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learning, and must often be "hand-shaped" preferably in the 
individual teacher *s classroom. Attempting to teach many of the 
performance components via lectures, readings, or discussions, 
would be equivalent to teaching piano or swimming by the same 
methods • 

What is required to more adequately meet the needs of 
practicing teachers is an inservice training program that is 
comprehensive in scope, sequential, includes guided experience, 
provides practical and readily usable training, begins with a 
needs assessment, includes periodic assessment of skills to 
determine mastery, and allows for follow-up in teachers* own 
classrooms (Fredericks, 1977). A comprehensive plan should 
include (a) guided reading, (b) brief (1-2 hour) didactic 
training, (c) short workshops or mini-classes, (d) specially 
designed summer-quarter college classes, (e) supervised practica, 

(f) in-classroom demonstrations and shaping of teacher behaviors, 

(g) in-classroom consultation with specialists, and (h) 
consistent, long-term follow-up by trainers. Such a training 
program should be designed and jointly sponsored by university 
faculty from special education and regular education departments, 
and by practicing district teachers with experience in 
mainstreaming. It would necessitate closer interaction between 
university staff and teachers in the field. It should include 
built-in assessment procedures to evaluate efficacy. Teacher 
trainers would demonstrate in practice such competencies as task 
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analysis, individualized instruction, behavior modification, and 
classrooih management. The training should be designed to focus 
on those major areas which have not typically been a part of the 
training experience of most regular education teachers (e.g., 
attitudes, behavior modification skills, exceptional 
conditions). In addition, since trainers will be demonstrating 
individualized teaching, specific student needs for training 
could be identified, (the students, in this instance, being 
practicing teachers). 

Systemic Changes Needed to Facilitate Hainstreaming 

In order' for teachers to effectively mainstream students, 
certain changes are needed within the larger system of which 
teachers are a critical part. Such changes should facilitate 
teacher *s efforts for improving the education of all children 
with and without handicaps. If these needed systemic changes do 
not occur, teachers will themselves be handicapped in their 
attempts to implement training. The recommendations which follow 
outline, in a rather simplistic fashion, what would in actuality 
be complex processes. Directives such as "should", "ought", and 
"must" are used rather freely, but readers should recognize that 
these recommendations are ideals which may be difficult to 
effectuate in reality. They are offere.^ as useful guidelines. 
The suggestions are not listed in order of importance or 
priority, the numbering is simply to aid readability, (A more 
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detailed explication of these systemic changes is found in Adams, 
Striefei; Quintero, Killoran, 1985). 

1. Teacher pre«service programs should be revised to 
incorporate the competencies needed for mainstreaming. 

2. State education agencies (SEA^s) must upgrade teacher 
certification requirements to guidt universities in 
developing preservice training programs. 

3. State and national teacher education associations inust 
acknowledge that: (a) mainstreaming is a reality for 
today's educator; and (b) there is a significant need for 
high-quality, comprehensive, and practical teacher training, 
both pre-service and inservice. 

4. State and national teacher associations (in conjunction with 
appropriate advocacy groups) must organize task-forces and 
lobbies to secure funding for teacher pre-service and 
inservice training. 

5. Comprehensive inservice training programs, focusing on 
teacher competencies needed for mainstreaming, must be 
developed and implemented. 

6. District admin is*-.rators must actively support and facilitate 
mainstreaming. 

7. There must be an effort made to identify the competencies 
needed by administrators in order for effective 
mainstreaming to occur, and to provide training for 
administrators. 
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8. Mainstreaming must be seen as an ongoing process rather than 

a discrete event, 
9* The roles of special educators must be redefined. 
10* Administrators and teachers must identify and implement 

strategies th^t increase teacher time for the individual 

needs of all students (including those who are 

mainstreamcd) • 

11. Efforts for early identification of children who are 
handicapped should be promoted, and high-quality early 
intervention services (pre-school) must be legislatively 
mandated and adequately funded. 

1?. Procedures and materials must be developed for preparing 
parents of children with and without handicaps for 
mainstreaming. 

13* Procedures and materials must be developed for preparing 
students with and without handicaps for mainstreaming. 

14. Procedures and materials must be developed for the 

preparation and ongoing training of support staff who 
interact with children who are handicapped. 

15* Procedures and materials must be developed for the training 
end effective utilization of p ara^-^prof essionalst volunteers^ 
aid peer tutors who work with students being mainstreamed. 

Conclusion and Recommendations 

A significant "competency gap" currently exists between the 

knowledge and skills teachers should have, and tliose they 
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actually do have* This gap results from increasing demands 
placed on teachers, brought about in part by the passage of 
P.L» 9^^^^2. Pre-service and inservice training programs for 
teachers have not yet changed and grown sufficiently to prepare 
educators for the challenges that confront them as they teach 
students who are substantially handicapped. These challenges can 
only increase as pressure increa.es to individualize educational 
programs for ail children. 

Teachers, administrators, state education associations, 
university faculty, and state and national legislators must all 
be involved in the effort to reduce the competency gap. 
Pre-service training programs must reflect the reality that 
mainstreaming necessitates changes in traditional approaches to 
teaching. Inservice training must be comprehensive rather than 
piecemeal, must include in-classroom shaping of teacher 
behaviors, in-classroom consultation with specialists, and 
lonj-term follow-up. All of this will, obviously, be possible 
only with adequate funding. The authors recognize that this 
ideal may never be completely achieved in reality. But the 
attempt to define "the way it ought to be" may serve aa a guide 
in attempts to develop more adequate training programs. 

Vhis paper strongly advocates tliat educators at all levels 
acknowledge the unpleasant reality that they have been 
inadequately prepared to meet the increasing demands that are 
expected of teachers. Having acknowledged the reality of the 
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problem, teachers must then confront the true causal issue at 
it's root. Pre-service training does not prepare teachers 
adequately for the new challenges of teaching, and current 
inservice training is too limited in both quantity and scope to 
bridge the competency gap. 

It will be largely due to a team effort that the existing 
competency gap is narrowed and eventually eliminated. 
Legislators, parents, students, administrators, and teachers must 
all work together for the common goal of improved education for 
all children, both those with and those without handicaps. 
Teachers and principals must assume a leading role in this 
effortp for it is they who are ultimately confronted with the 
daily challenges of mainstreaming. 



Footnotes 

^If perchance any of the readers do know of such a training 
program, please write to the authors care of the Developmental 
Center for Handicapped Persons, UMC 68, Utah State University, 
Logan, UT 84322. 
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Table 1 

THREE TYPES OF INSERVICE TRAINING FOR MAINSTREAMING 



GENERALSKILLS TRAINING 
(ongoing) 

a. for all teachers 

b. scheduled on a regular basis 
in response to identified areas for 
skill development 

c. extended, long-range (training 
time measured In weeks or months) 

d. skill centered 

e. general applicability to 
many students 

f. aims at over-all upgrading and 
development of teacher expertise 

g. planned in advance, organized, 
sequential, responsive to over-all 
long-range needs 

h. spans entire teaching career 

i. assessed via "Teacher Needs 
Assessment" 

example: A number of teachers 
at a school all desire training 
in methods for evaluating student 
learning - a series of workshops, 
over a several month period, are 
offered on this topic. 



CHILD-FOCUSED TRAINING 
(pre-mainstreaming) 

a. for receiving teacher 

b. occurs prior to mainstreaming 
a specific child 

c. short-term, Intensive (training 
time measured in hours or days) 

d. skill centered 

e. student specific 

f. focused on special training 
necessary for working with a 
particular student 

g. planned in advance, organized, 
responsive to specific anticipated 
short-range needs 

h. time-limited 

i. assessed via MESA 

oxample: A teacher needs training 
in how to recognize and manage 
occasional seizures in an incoming 
student, and also how to prepare 
the other students in the class to 
respond to a seizure. 



PROBLEM-FOCUSED TRAINING 
(post-placement) 

a. for any teacher needing help 

b. occurs as needed in response 
to problem situations 

c. short-term, limited (training 
time measured in minutes or hours) 

d. problem centered 

e. situation specific 

f. focused on particular problem 
and situation 

g. planned "on the spot^ spontaneous, 
responsive to immediate needs 

h. time-limited 

i. teacher self-assessed via 
"Request for Assistance" 

example: The students in a class are 
overly solicitous of a student in a 
wheelchair, tc the point that the 
student is developing some "helpless" 
behaviors that are of concem to the 
teacher. 
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Abstract 

Thirty-two sources are reviewed which deal with the teacher 
competencies needed by regular T:eachers for successful 
malnstreaming. These sources include pragmatic su^imaries of 
personal experiences, comparison of teachers' and professors* 
views on teacher competencies, a dissertation based on teachers* 
reports of successful and unsuccessful mainstre^ming experiences, 
competencies judged essential for teacher certification, and a 
review of Deans' Grant Projects. From these diverse sources, 
twenty major competency areas are identified by at least 
one- fourth of the sources as being necessary for regular 
teachers. Three additional tedcher competency areas are 
identified which are mandated by the long-te^m needs of students 
who are handicapped. The twenty three competencies diccussed are 
not only necessary for mainstreaming but are, by and large, 
es.'>ential for effective teaching of all students. 
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The parents of a child who Js handicapped generally accept 
the reality that their child may never be able to do all tne 
things other children can do. Yet they still want their child to 
have the opportunities other children have to learn about the 
world, to make friends, to develop talents and abilities, and to 
live as full a life as possible, despite the limitations of a 
handicapping condition. Attending school gives children 
opportunities and experiences that parents are not able to 
provide by themselves. Parents are certainly aware that working 
v/ith their child may require extra time, planning, and patience; 
but they are hopeful that teachers and other professionals will 
care enough to give that extra effort. Far too often, however, 
children with handicaps are mainstreamed from special education 
into regular education classes where the teachers, no matter how 
much they care, have not been adequately trained to work with a 
child who is handicapped (Crisci, 1981)* 
Definition 

Mainstreaming is a concept that appears to be used 
differently by different authors, school districts, and state 
education agencies. The foll^ 'ing definition evolved in the 
attempt to develop a conceptualization of mainstreaming that was 
concise, but was also sufficiently comprehensive to highlight all 
the major issues involved in effective mainstreaming (Striefel, 
Killoran, Quintero, & Adams, 1985). 
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"Successful mainstreaming is a continuing process, rather 
than a discrete event* It includes the instructional and social 
integration of students who have handicaps into educational and 
community environments with students who do not have handicaps* 
Successful mainstreaming must: 

!• Be based on the decision of the lEP team that a student 
can potentially benefit from placement with students 
who are not handicapped; 
Z. Provide a continuum of least restrictive placemc.it 
options which range from brief periods of limited 
Interactions, to full-time participation in a regular 
classroom; 

3. Specify the responsibility of students, parents, 

regular and special education teachers, administrators, 
and support personnel; 

4* Include pre-pl acement preparation, post-pl acement 

support, and continued training for students with and 
without handicaps, their parents, teachers, 
administrators, and support personnel; 

5. Maximize appropriate interactions ^^etween students with 
and without handicaps through structured activities 
(such as peer tutoring or buddy systems' and social 
skills training, as appropriate to specific situations 
and abilities* 
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6. Provide functional, age-appropriate activities that 
prepare the student with handicaps to function in 
current and future community environments; 

7. And occur without major long-term disruption of ongoing 
educational activities, or other detriment to any 
student in the mainstream setting." 

The Problem 

If teachers are to be effective in their efforts to teach 

mainstreamed students, they must be well trained. However, a 

monograph published by the American Association of Colleges for 

Teacher Education states emphatically that current teacher 

training is inadequate. 

"It can be stated with confidence that the 
goals of Public Law 94-142 will be realized 
only if the quality of teacher preparation 
and professional service in the schools can 
be improved. High priority must be given to 
substantial if not massive upgrading and 
retooling of the programs that prepare 
teaches for entry to the profession and 
facilitate their continuing professional 
development through a lifetime of service. 

Teacher preparation m America has never been 
optimal; it always has been minimal. The 
level of professional expertise developed in 
preparation programs is far below that needed 
for effectiveness, even in the most favorable 
teaching situations. It is disastrously 
inadequate for meeting the challenges of a 
delivery system in which all children, 
exceptional or otherwise, share school 
learr' j envirojiments with the nonhandicapped 
sch' popul atTOh" . ( A Common Body of 
Praut:ice for TeachersT^The Challenge^of PL 
94-142 to Teacher Education , 195Sr, p. 4).^ 
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There has been considerable effort expended in the attempt 
to identify the specific teacher competencies necessary to 
effectively teach mainstreamed students. While questions have 
been raised about the merit of competency-basesd training and 
certification programs (Maple, 1983), the oiigoing attempt to 
identify specific competencies that promote effective teaching 
for all students, with or without handicaps, seems essential. 

Competencies can be grouped in two broad categories: 
Knowledge competencies, and performance competencies (Horner, 
1977; Wilcox 1977) • Knowledge competencies encompass the 
acadenic and intellectual components of teaching • In a sense, 
the knowledge competencies are prerequisite to, and underlie the 
acquisition of perfontiance competencies • These latter include 
the skills and behaviors of the teacher. Mastery of knowledge 
competencies could be evidenced in written fonti. Performance 
competencies must actually be demonstrated in the classroom. 
Both types of competencies are needed for effective teaching. 
Indeed, one might suggest that any competency has both knov/ledge 
and performance aspects. 

While literally thousands of teacher competencies have been 
discussed in the education literature, almost none has been 
adequately validated (Wilcox, 1977). In an ERIC computer search 
on 12 December 1984 the key word "mainstreaming" listed 3267 
entries; "competency based teacher programs" had 2506 entries, 
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and "validated programs" showed 429 entries* Combining all three 
descriptors, however, came up with a net yield of zero. In 
essence, there are as yet no validated programs for training 
teachers in the competencies necessary for effective teaching of 
mainstreamed students* However, Wilcox (1977) noted that 
"training needs are too great to advocate that development be 
delayed until any single approach has undergone extensive 
replication and validation: (Wilcox, 1977, p*419). Regardless of 
teachers* readiness, students with a wide range of handicaps are 
already in the schools, and tiie nimbers served in regular 
classrooms continues to increase. 

If teachers are to be adequately trained, the competencies 
that are necessary to become a good teacher must be identified. 
A number of attempts have been made, and the results are 
scattered throughout the education literature (see appendix A). 
As might be expected, different authors identify different 
competencies. This paper represents an attempt to synthesize the 
research, ideas, and opinions that exist in the education 
literature on what competencies are necessary for teachers to 
effectively teach students who are severely handicapped. 
Procedures for Identifying Competencies 

Numerous approaches have been attempted by authors 
interested in specifying teacher competencies. These include 
pragmatic summaries of personal experiences (Schulz and TurnbuU, 
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1983), soliciting and comparing teachers* and professors* views 
of essential competencies (Goodspeed & Celotta, 1982), having 
teachers identify specific successful and unsuccessful 
mainstreaming experiences (Redden & Blackhurst, 1978) and reviews 
of Deans* Grant Projects (Rader, 1978). Some authors have 
identified hundreds of individual competencies (e.g. Goldhammer, 
Rader, & Reuschlein, 1977, 464 competencies; Haring, 1978, 550 
competencies), but all have synthesized those very detailed 
listings into general "clusters", "areas", or "functions". For 
practicality reasons, only those general areas identified as 
important are listed in this review. 

Three thorough and comprehensive studies were: (1) a 
doctoral dissertation by Redden (1976) based on specific teacher 
examples of effective and ineffective mainstreaming (Redden & 
Blackhurst, 1978); (2) a synthesis of competency lists submitted 
from nationwide Deans* Grant Projects that were developing 
pre- service programs for regular classroom teachers (Rader, 
1978); and (3) A Common Body of Practice for Teachers (1980), 
produced by the national Support Systems Project, University of 
Minnesota, under the direction of Maynard C. Reynolds. From 
these three studies a nucleus of competency clusters were 
forrfied. Other articles and studies which were reviewed have been 
categorized within these clusters. 
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The competency areas are listed using the wording of the 
original sources. Some competencies were published without 
descriptors, and in those cases where the wording was not the 
same as in the "nucleus" papers, a judgement was made about the 
meaning of the competency described, and it was assigned where it 
seemed to best fit (e.g., Karing, 1978, lists one competency area 
as, "engineering physical properties of a classroom". This was 
judged by as compatible in its intent with Rader's, 1978, 
competency area of "Learning Environment" and was consequently 
listed there). Several sources listed competency areas that 
either were not listed by others, or were so lacking in 
descriptors that they could not be placed in a similar category - 
all such competencies were listed separately. Sources listed as 
concurring that a specific competency is necessary either 
explicitly specified that competency, or were adjudged to be 
identifying the same or a very similar competency area. 

In reviewing this initial summary several areas overlapped 
substantially and were subsumed within another topic, (e.g., the 
area "Understanding Students" was mentioned by only one author. 
It was adjudged to be subsumed in the other topical areas of 
"Nature of the Handicaps", "Attitudes", "Learning Styles", 
"Communication", "Teacher-Parent-Student Relationships", and 
"Student- Student Relationships") . 
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This initial process resulted in a somewhat lengthy list of 
competency areas. Some of these were identified as important by 
many sources; some were advocated only in a single source (see 
Appendix A for a complete listing of the sources reviewed). It 
is interesting to note that not a single competency area was 
deemed essential by unanimou? agreement of all 32 sources. 

To further synthesize the list of competencies, those areas 
not supported by at least one- fourth of the sources reviewed were 
deleted. The one- fourth cutoff point was chosen arbitrarily and 
could have been higher or lower. Deleting the competencies via 
the cutoff scor'e resulted in a list of 20 competency areas that 
had some degree of consensus as to their importance. 

However, a conspicuous absence of certain teacher 
competencies was apparent in reviewing this list. There are 
three major competency areas that are virtually demanded by the 
long term needs of students who are severely or even moderately 
handicapped, especially if their handicapping condition affects 
cognitive abilities. These teacher competency areas include 
teaching fundamental skills (this was mentioned by one of the 
"core" sources, but not supported by one fourth of them); 
teaching communication skills, and teaching social skills (see 
Adams, Quintero, Strlefel , & Killoran, 1985, for an extended 
discussion of the rationale for including these critical 
competencies). Adding these *hree competency areas to the list 
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synthesized from the literature resulted in 23 major areas of 
teacher competency judged essential for the effective teaching of 
mainstreamed students. 
Listing of Teacher Competencies 

The final listing of teacher competencies is not as 
definitive as one might wish. A certain amount of unavoidable 
overlap exists. Some competencies are reasonably seen as subsets 
of other competency areas. Several were not generally identified 
as important by teachers, but are essential in meeting student's 
long- term needs. There is, by necessity, a degree of 
subjectivity in the judgments made in this manuscript, although 
the authors have tried to avoid misrepresenting anyone's view. 
Given ther>e qualifiers, however, the following list represents a 
comprehensive synthesis of current research and expert opinion 
about the teacher competencies necessary for successful 
mainstreaming. 

1. Prepare Class for Mainstreaming 

a. Conduct puppet shows, discussions, and other class 
preparation activities; 

b. Discuss difficulties specific to the student to be 
mainstreamed; 

c. Conduct discussions on recognizing and accepting 
similarities and differences between people. 
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2. Assess Needs and Set Goals 

a. Understand the tests commonly used in your school; 

b. Know how they are administered; 

c. Interpret the results obtained; 

d. Use the results to set goals for the student. 

3. Evaluate Learning 

a. Understand differences between criterion and 
norm- referenced tests; 

b. Collect data on student progress to use for: measuring 
progress toward goals, feedback for the student, feedback 
for the parents; 

c. Use data as a basis to change goals, as needed. 

4. Curriculum 

a. Have general knowledge of curricula used in your school; 

b. Keep current on new curricula and materials appropriate 
for grade level (s) you teach; 

Adapt existing curricula to meet the lEP goals of 
individual students. 

5. Parent-Teacher Relationships 

a. Understand the parent involvement mandated by Public Law 
94-142; 

b. Establish and maintain regular, positive communications 
with parents; 
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c. Involve parents in the classroom or program when 
appropriate; 

(!• Know referral procedures for other services family may 
need (e.g., therapy, welfare). 
6. Teaching Fundamental Skills 

a. Know methods for training academic basics; 

b. Know methods for teaching non-academic survival skills 
(e.g., health, safety, leisure time, pr obi em- solving) 
appropriate to your grade level; 

c. Understand the specific skills needed by a particular 
mainstreamed student, and how to teach those skills. 

?• Exceptional Conditions 

a. Develop basic understanding of handicapping conditions; 

b. Understand the adaptations needed to work with students 
who are handicapped; 

c. Acquire a thorough understanding of the handicapping 
conditions of any student in your class. 

8. Professional Consultation 

a. Know how to access specialists for consultation about 
students with handicaps; 

b. Collect information to document cc^cerns in special 
areas; 

c. Accept and use constructive feedback from consultants. 
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9. Nature of Ma in streaming 

a. Understand the district/ school definition and rationale 
for mainstreaming; 

b. Understand the educational guidelines mandated by Public 
Law 94-142- 

10. Student-Student Relationships 

a. Develop skill in structuring and teaching positive 
student-student interactions; 

b. Use peer buddies and peer tutors; 

c. Demonstrate equity when dealing with all students; 

d. Group students in ways which promote social interactions. 

11. Attitudes 

a. Self: Recognize and overcome personal biases and 
stereotypic, preconceived ideas of students with 
handicaps and of mainstreaming. Demonstrate knowledge of 
how personal attitudes can affect teacher behavior and 
student 1 earning; 

b. Other adults: Provide accurate information to help 
modify misconceptions held by others (parents, 
colleagues, etc.); 

c. Students: Promote acceptance of the student with 
handicaps by: conducting discussions, facilitating 
interactions, noting difficulties and modelling 
r^.ppropriate behaviors.. 
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12. Resource and Support Systems 

a* Know how to access and use agencies, programs, and 
individuals in the school or district who can serve as 
resources. 

13. Learning Environment 

a. Arrange a classroom or other setting so tha**; students 
with handicaps can have both complete and safe access; 

b. Establish a positive climate for learning by modelling 
acceptance of individual differences, and encouraging 
each student's best effort. 

14. Interpersonal Communication 

a. Demonstrate competence in oral and written communication 
skills; 

b. Know one's personal style of communication (e.g., 
personal responses to stress, feedback, compliments); 

c. Know how to adapt information for different audiences 
(e.g., parents, teachers, general community). 

15. Teaching Communication Skills 

a. Have sufficient knowledge of language skills at the age 
level which you teach to be able to note strengths and 
deficits in individual student's expressive and 
receptive communication; 

b. Teach language skills in task- analyzed, general izable 
steps; 
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c. Become familiar with special communication needs of a 
mainstreamed student (e.g., manual signs). 

16. Administration 

a. Function as a supervisor of aides and volunteers, as well 
as students; 

b. Manage and coordinate schedules and programs of 
specialists and consultants; 

c. Keep school administrator informed of ongoing activities, 
problems, successes; 

d. Involve administrator by seeking feedback early, as well 
as by asking for resources when needed. 

17. Individualized Teaching 

a. Show skill in assessing individual needs and in adapting 
instruction to the individual; 

b. Show skill In collection progress data; 

c. Know methods for individualizing instruction within 
groups. 

18. Class Management 

a. Organize and control classrooms to facilitate learning; 

b. Demonstrate skill in group alerting, guiding trani>itions, 
arranging/organizing materials, crisis intervention, 
positive reinforcement of individuals and groups. 

19. Teaching Techniques 
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a. Understand and use appropriate teaching techniques for 
group and individual instruction; 

b. Show ability and willingness to be flexible and to change 
procedures to accofnmodate individual students, 

20. Legal Issues 

a. Understand the legal implications of P.L. 94-142 for 
educational services in public schools; 

b. Know rights of persons with handicaps; 

c. Understand school/district policies for mainstreaming; 

d. Understand "due process". 

21. Behavior Modification 

a. Identify problem behaviors precisely; 
b. Identify desirable behaviors; 

c. Know how to identify and use effective reinforcers; 

d. Monitor changes in behavior. 

22. Task Analysis Skills 

a. Understand the rationale for task analysis; 

b. Demonstrate ability to task analyze a variety of 
necessary student skills; 

c. Consolidate discrete tasks into total desired behavior; 

d. Demonstrate ability to collect progress data. 

23. Teaching Social Skills 

a. Know the social skills expected of students at the grade 
level you teach; 
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b. Know how to identify strengths and deficits in social 
skills for students that you teach; 

c. Know how to systematically train social skills using 
curricula and/or incidental rnprtunities- 

Discussion of Competencies 

It was previously noted that the 23 competencies are general 
statements representing fairly broad competency areas. Some are 
of much greater specificity (e.g., task analysis), while others 
are almost sweeping in scope (e.g., curriculum, class 
management). The final list of competency statements contains 
substantial overlap, redundancy, and varying specificity for 
several reasons. First is simply the effort to be true to the 
working and apparent intent of the original sources. Second, 
reducing the original list to the final one necessitated numerous 
judgments. There was some concern that much mora change would 
result in excessive editorializing resulting in certain essential 
issues being obscured. (For instance, the study by Fredericks, 
et al., 1977, is one of the best validated ones the authors 
encountered. The results of that investigation suggest that two 
primary factors accounted for student gains in the sample 
studied: percentage of programs task- analyzed, and the niwber of 
minutes of instruction per day. The latter point was deemed 
subsumed by "class management**, but was important enough that it 
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was highlighted so it would remain visible)* third, it was 
judged that a certain degree of overlap was acceptable in order 
to give full weight to the importance of certain competency 
areas. (For instance, "Legal Issues" is actually mentioned as a 
sub-component of the "nature of mainstreaming". It could have 
been subsumed in the latter area, but this would have failed to 
convey the emphasis given this particular issue by the sources 
reviewed, one of whom listed it as an often neglected competency 
that is critical for teachers; Haisley & Gilberts, 1978) • 

It should be noted, however, that none of the competency 
areas are precise enough that they could be used, as is, for 
training purposes* These general statements of necessary 
competencies must be operational i zed into specific goals, 
objectives, and skills* Volumes have been written about such 
competencies as classroom management, behavior modification, and 
teaching techniques. Trainers who use the teacher competencies 
identified in this paper as guidelines for training will still 
find it necessary to refine them. Trainers will find needs 
assessments essential in identifying the strengths of those 
teachers they are training, and in specifying the knowledge and 
skills that need to be trained and upgraded. 

One might ask which of these competency areas is on the list 
solely because of the initiation of.mainstreaming? .That is, if 
PL 94-142 had not been passed, and if large scale efforts to 
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mainstream students with handicaps were not being made, which of 
the competencies could be deleted from the list? It turns out 
that only four competency areas seem primarily related to 
mainstreaning: prepare class for mainstreaming, exceptional 
conditions, the nature of mainstreaming, and legal issues. Of 
these, the latter three are largely knowledge or information 
competencies that are relatively easy to acquire. The nineteen 
remaining competencies are related to teaching aV[ students. 
This reaffirms BlackhursVs (1982) observation that the teacher 
competencies required for mainstreaming are equally applicable to 
teaching students who are not handicapped. 
Conclusion 

There is both consensus and overlap in the literature as to what 
major areas of teacher competency are needed to conduct 
mainstreaming. As was previously noted, there presently are no 
mainstreaming teacher competencies that have had adequate 
empirical validation. However, it seems appropriate to reiterate 
Wilson's observation that, "training needs are too great to 
advocate that development be delayed until any single approach 
has undergone extensive replication and validation" (Wilcox, 
1977, p 419). The synthesis of competency areas enumerated above 
represents the opinions, experience, expertise, and research of a 
broad cross- range of people, including regular teachers with 
mainstreaming experience, school principals, special education 
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teachers, university teacher-education faculty, district and 
state directors of special education programs, recent 
teacher- training graduates, and experienced social scientists. 
Many thousands of individuals are represented by the research 
studies. While none of this demonstrates validation (except for 
face validity, which seems at least adequate) it does provide a 
beginning point for researchers, for teachers, and for trainers. 

In concluding this section on teacher competencies, some 
observations by Blackhurst (1982) seem apropos. After reviewing 
several studies on mainstreaming competencies, he concludes that 
the teacher competencies needed for effective mainstreaming are 
virtually the same, with just a few exceptions, as those needed 
for effective teaching. "The great majority of the competencies 
identified are competencies that good teachers should possess, 
regardless of whether or not they are teaching mainstreamed 
students . . . There appear to be few, if any, competencies that 
relate to specific teaching strategies with handicapped students 
that are not equally as valid for use with non- handicapped 
students" (Blackhurst, 1982, pp 142-3). 
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Table 1 

Instrunent 



Personal attributes 
Inventory— Kaufnann 
{Affective cotaponent) 
(Parish. Eads» Reece, 
?1sc1teno» 1977} 

Semantic Differential 
Paradign - Hughes, 
Uallace, l Kaufmann 
(Affective conponent) 

Social Distance 
Scale (Behavioral 
conponent) Harasyplw, 
liorre» Lewis, (1979) 



Dehavloral Prefererxe 
Rankings 

(i'^havloral cooponent) 



Attitudes toward 
handicapped individuals 
Lazar 



Purpose 



To assess teachers behavioral 
denand levels In the salnstrean 
setting. 

To use as a measure for Mtchlng 
teacher behavioral expectations 
and student performance. 
To neasure degree of teacher's 
technical assistance needs. 

To neasure affect by noting 
nuaber of adj. selected 
as characterlsltic of target 
population. 



To Beasure affect by noting 
rating of labels. 



To exaalne what type of 
social relationship he/^he 
would be willing to enter 
Into with a particular 
handicapped Individual. 

To exaalne which handicaps 
a teacher prefers to teach. 



To measure acceptance, 
understanding, & perception 
of differences of handicapped 
persons. 



Description 



107 Iteas. 

3 selections with rating 
scale* 

-description of appropriate 
D9hav1or 

-S*" maladaptive behaviors, 
-ineasure technical assistance 
needs. 

Select froa list of adj. those 
which best describe target 
population^ 



6 labels cosmonly applied to 
handlcappnd children In school's 



Population 
Teachers 



Teacher 



tleroentary 
i secondary 
teachers 



Cleoentary 
& secondary 



Strengths 
& Weaknesses 

--Good rating 
scale 

•Just social 
behavior 
neasure. 



Use of labeU 
Increases 
chance for 
Bul tiple 
Interpretations. 



Teachers 
(students 
teachers 
& graduate 
student saaple) 
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Table 2 



Instrimisnt 
Knowledge Measure 



Heisure of willingness 
to accept exceptional 
students In regular 
class (Green & Rock) 

Regular Education 
Teachers* Options 
I Perceptions of 
Halnstreaming 
Questionnaire 
(Rlnglaben & Price) 



Disturbing Behavior 
Checklist (Algozzlne) 
(Affective ^conp) 



Personal Attributes 
Inventory 



Hierarchy of Attitudes 
Towards Categories 
of Handicapped 



Purpose 



To assess student comptentencles 
In various aspects of assessment 
and Instruction of exceptional 
students. 

To erasure regular teachers' 
willingness to accept 
exceptional students. 



To assess regular classroon 
teachers' perceptions of 
mains tr earning. 



For teachers to Indicate 
the distrublngness of certain 
behaviors characteristic 
of emotionally disturbed 
students. 

To measure affect by noting 
number of adjective 
characteristic of target 
population* 

To prove the useful Iness 
of ordering theory for 
building a theory concerning 
the Interrelated network 
of attitudes* 



Description 

40 multiple choice 

6 Items 



22 Item questionnaire 
I-background Information 
IL-Llkert scale (3 or 5 pt.) 
Indicate opinions & perception 
about knowledge & preparation 
for malnstreaming* perception 
of how malnstreaming works In 
their teaching of both students. 



Booklet form. 

15 minute test time* Scale 

(1) 2 St. with label was 
deleted & blank Included 
(II labels listed), with 

6 pt. Likert agree or disagree. 

(2) operatlonallzed definition 
2 attitude st. on integration 
in coRsnunlty & school (LRE) 



PopuUtion 



College 
students 



Regular 

classroom 

teachers 



Teachers 



Teachers 



Regular 
Teachers 



College 
student 
sample 



Strengths 
& Weaknesses 

Includes 
normal & gifted 



Few items 



Falls to pin point 
reasons why 
malnstreaming is 
perceived to be 
failing by some* 



-Operatlonallzed 
labels 

-Includes gifted 
-Theory focused 
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Tible 3 



Instrunent 



Purpose 



Correlates of Child To assess teacher tolerance 
Handicapping Conditions levels In relation to conditions 



(Walker* Rankin) 



Child Change Data 
4 Teacher Change 
Data (Sal end & Johns) 



BrophyGood-Chlld 
Dyadic Interaction 
Systea 



& characteristics associated 
with handicapping conditions 



-To dociunent child's progress 
teachers and teacher change 
tctfard nalnstreamlng. 

-To allow teachers to overcome 
feelings of doubt by working 
with exceptional students 
i seeing results. 

To compare Interaction 
patterns of regular elcDientary 
teacners with high achieving 
students* learning disabled 
students* behavioral ly 
handicapped students. 



Description 



24 Items with Instructions 
to check Items cause hin to 
resist placesient of child with 
those conditions. Hith technical 
assistance could change be tnade 
a«id placement made. 

Unobtrusively recorded teacher 
mainstream behaviors & academic 
& social changes In child over 
22 weeks (S baseline* 17 
Intervention) by counselor with 
behavior management. 



Population 



Sp. Ed. 

Teachers 



Teachers 



-Observation data 
S*" categories in m 



collection. 
S* categories in which to 
record teachers contacts 
with Individual students 
In settings Involving work* 
procedure* & behavior 
Interactions. 



Regular 

elementary 

teachers 



Strengths 
& Heaknesses 

Examines specific 
areas In need of 
technical assistance 



-Good for later on- 
technical assistance 
goal. 

*Too time consuming 
for Initial assessment. 



Does not address need 
for matching. 
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Table 4 

Instrument 



Essential Teacher 
Conpetencles for 
Halnstreaml ng 
Handicapped Children 
Questionnaire 
{Interrelated Teacher 
Education Project) 
(Oehavloral Conponent) 

Attitudes Toward 
Disabled Persons 
(Coynitlve Component) 
(Baker) (Yucker, Block, 
I Young. 1966) 

Attitudes Toward 
Halnstreaming Scale 
(Larrlvee & Cook) 



Halnstreaming 

Opinlonaire 

(Schaelkln) 



Halnstreaming 
Opplonlonaire 
(Reynolds, Reynolds- 
Hartln) 



Purpose 

-To measure subjects perceived 
skill compentence In training 
areas. 

-To assess attitudes toward 
tnalnstreaning & determine 
appropriate Intervention 
If necessary. 



To measure extent to whfch 
respondent believes O.P. are 
same as normal Individuals 
or different & need treatment 

To assess classroom organization 
& management of exceptional 
children. 



To examine effects of 
malnstreaming on development 
of handicapped children, normal 
children', I teachers. 



To examine attitudes toward 
malnstreaming and determine 
correlation with teacher 
variables. 



Description 



8 subscales representing 
separate attitude toward 
particular aspcect of 
malnstreaming. 



30 Items 

U^ort Scale 1-5 



Population 
Addressed 

Student 
teachers 



30 Item with Likert scale 
2 subscales (15 Items each) 
Academic costs of malnstreaming 
Soc1o*emot1onal costs of 
segregation. 

29 St. of attitudes In 4 
clusters. 

C pt. likert scale 

Clusters teachers perceptions 

of; 

Role of EHR student 
Teach£r of EHR student 
Regular Teacher 
Attitudes toward malnstreaming 
Compared with teacher variables 
(age, level of preparation, length 
of experience, prior experience 
with malnstreamed children) 



Student 
Teachers 



Student 
teachers 
& graduate 
students 
(sample) 

Teachers 



Elementary 
teacher 
1/2 with 
experience, 
1/2 without 
experience. 



Strengths 
& Weaknesses 

Examines areas In 
need of technical 
assistance 



-Other subscales 
necessary to assess 
other facets of 
malnstreaming. 

-Too small" sample. 

Jtost teachers surveyed 
had at least 1 handicapped 
student before 
-Use 3 labeled 
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NINIHUH UVaS OF TRAIMIM6 



Key: X«Htnlmum necessary for all teachers 

©•Necessary for teachers who Bust raclnstreaia without ready access to specialists and consultants 



lEACHER COHPETEKCY AREAS 
(Regular Education) 


tlOU-»1110ULO' 
DIDACTIC 
TRAINING 


CRITIQUED (crtq) 
DIDACTIC TRAINING 


SKILL BUILOIHG 
WITH FEEDBACK 
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Teacher Attitudes Toward Mainstreaming: 
A Literature Review 

Federal legislation mandating the education of children with handicaps 
in least restrictive educational settings (PL 94-142, 1975; PL 99-457, 1986) 
have created a need to prepare teachers for the arrival of these children 
their classroom. This need stems from the knowledge that the success of the 
process called mainstreaming Is critically dependent upon the attitudes and 
expectations which teachers have toward mainstreaming and toward children 
with handicaps (Brophy & Everton, 1982; Gottlieb & Harper, 1967; Pasanella 
& Volkmor, 1981; Schwartz, 1984; Thompson & Morgan, 1980; Walker, 1983). The 
Interactions between a child's skills and the receiving teacher's attitudes 
and expectations can determine the success of mainstreaming for the student, 
teacher, non-handicapped peers, and parents. In this paper, the authors 
review research literature on teacher attitudes toward mainstreaming, the 
Implication of these attitudes for successful mainstreaming, and methods for 
Impacting In a positive direction the attitudes of teachers toward 
mainstreaming and toward children with handicaps. 

Attitude Assessment 
Issues In Attitude Assessment 

Before considering methods for modifying teacher attitudes, these 
attitudes and expectations must he measured accurately. Teacher attitudes 
toward mainstreaming and persons with handicaps have most frequently been 
assessed through questionnaires or through direct observation. Methods for 
assessing teacher attitudes and expectations have been mostly limited to 
paper and pencil measures (Hannah & Pllner, 1983; Sal end & Johns, 1983). 
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However, the validity of this method of assessment Is questionable. A 
discrepancy often exists beween a teacher's expressed behavior and observed 
behavior (Sale.nd & Johns, 1983 )• An alternative measure, direct observation 
of teacher behavior, has also been reported In the literature (Sal end & 
Johns, 1983; Thompson & Morgan, 1980). Although this method seems more 
appropriate than verbal reports, studies utilizing this method are rare. 
The use of both methods are reviewed In this section. 
Attitudes Assessed On Questionnaires 

The most coinnonly used measure of teacher attitudes Is the written 
questionnaire (Hannah & Pllner, 1983). Carefully constructed questionnaires 
can provide quick, unobtrusive measures of self-reported attitudes and of 
expectations about mainstreaming and about the child with handicaps. 
Additionally, questionnaires can provide teachers with a means of 
pinpointing. In writing, those areas where support services and technical 
assistance are needed. 

The validity of written questionnaires has been questioned, however* 
Hannah and Pilner (1983) point out that most questionnaires tend to measure 
the affective component of a teacher's attitude, i.e., feelings of like or 
dislike about a subject. This self-report assessment is used to make an 
extrapolation of how a teacher may act in a real situation. Salend and 
Johns (1983) report that there are often differences between a teacher's 
expressed attitude and his or her action as observed by others. The 
discrepancy between expressed behavior and observed behavior can be 
deleterious to successful mainstreaming If only self-report data are taken 
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into consideration when determining how well-suited a particular teacher may 
be for mainstreaming (Sal end & Johns, 1983). 

Some instruments reported in the literature which have been used to 
assess teacher attitudes are listed in Table !• Information for each 
instrument includes: purpose, description, the population each instrument 
is intended to reach, strengths, and weaknesses. Unfortunately, little 
descriptive information is included in most articles about the instruments 
used. For example, most studies fail to provide examples of questions to 
acquaint the reader with the demands, wordings, and definitions of the 
scale. It is advisable that future studies include such sample questions to 
help a reader assess which instrument is most appropriate for a specific 
purpose or population. Without sample questions, the reader cannot 
determine which instrument may best answer his/her questions. 

Another weakness in available instruments is the reliance upon labels 
to Identify certain handicaps (Gajar, 1983; Hannah & Pilner, 1983). The use 
of labels, or categories of exceptionality, such as mentally retarded, 
handicapped, or physically disabled," raises the isrue that the readers in a 
population may have multiple interpretations for the same handicap. 
Multiple interpretations of labels occurs when teachers attribute different 
characteristics to a label (Hannah & Pilner, 1983). For example, one 
teacher reacting to the term, physically handicapped, may envision a child 
who is helpless; whereas, another teacher may think of a child with physical 
handicaps as a person in a wheelchair, who demonstrates normal intelligence. 
Other teachers may be unsure about the meaning of a label. These types of 
situations can confound results in attitude assessment. 
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The use of labels on Instruments has been further criticized because 
labels are associated with preconceived notions about behaviors and 
characterise J3 which can often lead to negative attitudes (Gajar, 1983). 
Hannah and Pllner (1983) found that children with emotional disturbances 
were viewed by teachers as unmotivated to learn, unfriendly, dishonest, and 
aggressive. Children with learning disabilities were viewed by teachers as 
aggressive, disruptive, academically low functioning, and angry. These 
assigned negative attributes can carry over Into classrooin Interaction 
between teachers and malnstreamed students. Brophy and Good (1970) 
concluded from their research on coimuni cation of teacher expectations that 
students perceived by teachers as high achievers received mor^ positive 
attention, while students perceived a low achievers receive more negative 
attention. Children with handicaps receive the similar negative attention 
as well as decreased cueing, prompting, praising and reinforcing. Such 
teacher behavior can create a self-fulfilling prophecy for children with 
handicaps, who themselves may already ff'^l that they do not belong in a 
mainstrea:n setting (Hersh & Walker, 1983; Walker, HcConnell & Clarke, 1983). 
The student who is alrea<J(y functioning below peers and receives negative 

attention or decreased , praise and reinforcement from a teacher, has 

an increased chance of failure in the mainstream. 

Hannah and Pllner (1983) assessed the reactions of teachers to a list 
of handicapping conditions using the Semantic Differential Paradigm. The 
first group of teachers reacted favorably to the learning disabled and the 
educationally handicapped labels, while the second group reacted more 
favorably to the labels of blind and deaf. With use of the Personal 
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Attributes Inventory, the same authors found that one group of teachers 
reacted more favorably to the label of physically handicapped than to the 
labels of mentally retarded and learning disabled, while a second group 
reacted most negatively to the labels mentally retarded and severe and 
profound. The range of reactions to these labels reiterates the problem of 
multiple interpretations of hand capping labels. 

The problem of multiple interpretations of handicapping labels can be 
alleviated by providing specific descriptions of the behaviors and 
characteristics of persons with handicaps, rather than referring to a group 
of persons by a handicapping condition. Antonak (1980) examined the 
reactions of university graduate students to the integration of persons with 
handicaps in both schools and the community. Exceptionalities were 
operationally defined by the authors, (but unfortunately, the definitions 
were omitted from the article). Children who were described as normal and 
gifted were rated most likely to lead their adult lives in a least 
restrictive community setting, and children described as normal were rated 
most likely to be educated in a regular classroom. Children described as 
communicatively disordered and learning disabled were most favored for 
leading their adult lives in a least restrictive community setting, and 
children described as physically disabled and communication disordered were 
most favored for being educated in a regular classroom. The use of labels 
with accompanying descriptions decreases the chance for multiple 
interpretation, but the likelihood remains that teachers wfll continue to 
associate different behaviors and characteristics with a label based upon 
prior experience and exposure to a limited number of students with 
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handicaps, unless specifically trained to recognize handicapping conditions 
and characteristics associated with each (Donaldson, 1980; Naor & Melgram, 
1980; Stephens.* Braun, 1980). 
Attitudes Assessed Through Direct Observation 

Observation studies may be a more appropriate method for assessing 
teacher attitudes toward mainstreaming and toward people who are 
handicapped* With a reliable method for unobtrusively collecting data, a 
teacher's actual behavior and interactions with a mainstreamed child can be 
recorded* Interventions need to focus on appropriate changes in teacher 
behavior if mainstreaming efforts are to be successful. One limitation of 
direct observations of course, is that the person being observed may alter 
his or her behavior during the observation period. However, one is more 
likely to observe samples of true behavior over periodic observations, than 
by relying solely on questionnaire data. 

While the majority of studies have used questionnaires for assessment 
of attitudes, two studies are notable in the use of observation methods to 
assess teacher attitudes toward mainstreaming (Sal end & Johns, 1983; 
Thompson & Morgan, 1980). In one study (Salend & Johns, 1983), the 
behaviors of two teachers were observed over a 17-week period as they worked 
with one child labelled as emotionally disturbed. Initial behavior samples 
were obtained from statements made by the teacher in the child's records, 
verbal comments made about the child, and about mainstreaming to other 
school personnel, and professional interactions with peers and placement 
teams. Initially, teacher comments expressed frustrations in dealing with 
inappropriate behaviors and unsuccessful instruction approaches. After a 
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17-week period of intervention that included a behavior change program 
targeted at decreasing the inappropriate behaviors of the child and 
increasing desirable classroom behaviors, positive changes in the student 
and teachers were found. Positive changes in the student included a 
decrease in the number of tantrums and an improvement in social 
relationships. Positive changes in teachers included an increase in 
positive descriptions of the student, comments in support of mainstreaming, 
and comments reflecting acceptance of the student as normal • As the 
student's inappropriate behaviors decreased and positive participation in 
classroom activities increased, teacher comments and descriptions of the 
student reflected a more positive attitude. Teacher attitudes improved as a 
result of their increased confidence in teaching the child. With support 
services from the school counselor and technical assistance in implementing 
a contingency reinforcement-behavior change program, the teachers received 
the training needed to better prepare them for teaching a mainstreamed child 
with emotionally disturbing behavior. 

Interaction patterns between teacher and students were also cJrectly 
observed in mainstream classrooms by Thompson and Morgan (1980). The 
Brophy-Good Teacher Dyadic Interaction System was used to collect data on 
interaction patterns between teachers and students in groups of students 
classified as high-achievers, low-achievers, learning disabled, and 
behavioral ly handicapped. Significant differences were found among teacher 
interaction patterns with the four groups of students. Teacher-student 
interaction and teacher feedback occurred most often with the students 
labelled behavioral ly handicapped. The authors suggested from this finding 
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that teachers were attending more often to inappropriate behaviors, thus 
reaffirming the need for teacher training in behavior management and serving 
the needs of children with handicaps. 

In summary, it is recommended that when assessing teacher a:titudes and 
expectations for mainstreaming children with handicaps, a method for 
assessment be employed that is reliable and valid. In using written self- 
reports, definitions of handicapping conditions would clarify questions for 
respondents. However, it appears that a naturalistic observation method is 
the best data system for assessing a true picture of teacher behavior. 

The Need to Review Teacher Attitudes 

In 1979, Semmel, Gottlieb, & Robinson reviewed the attitudes of 
professionals toward mainstreaming, and found that teachers and principals 
generally held a pessimistic attitude toward mainstreaming. The findings 
were partially attributed to the fact that mainstreaming was relatively new 
(most studies reviewed by the authors were prior to 1976), and could reflect 
concern over a novel activity. 

A second review was conducted by Jones, Jamieson, Moulin & Towner 
(1981), in which research methodologies in attitude studies were soundly 
criticized for lack of validity, contamination of pre-training measures, and 
inappropriate data collection and analysis procedures. Jones et al, (1981) 
could not make specific conclusions about teacher attitudes toward 
mainstreaming because of the confounding variables across the studies 
reviewed; however, they offered guidelines for attitude-change programs. 
These guidelines emphasized Interpersonal and communication factors that 
teachers and teacher trainers could develop to work on the exchange of 
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accurate messages, which was indicated as critical in the formation and 
change of attitudes • 

The discussion which follows is based upon the premise that 
mainstreaming often does not occur because the adults involved, most often 
teaching personnel, are not totally supportive of mainstreaming. In keeping 
with common terminology, this support or its absence, will be referred to as 
a positive or negative attitude, respectively. Specific observations and 
recommendations are also provided to address a number of obstacles to 
attitude change. 

Modifying Teacher Attitudes Toward Mainstreaming 

Research evidence indicates that teacher attitudes toward mainstreaming 
and toward children with handicaps can be modified (Alexander & Strain, 
1978; Hannah & Pilner, 1983; Hersch & Walker, 1983; Larrivee, 1981; 
Lombard!, Meadowcroft, & Strasburger, 1982; Reynolds, Martin-Reynolds, & 
Mark, 1981; Ringlaben & Price, 1981; Stainback & Stainback, 1981; Thompson & 
Morgan, 1980; Reynolds). However, one must first identify the factors which 
affect attitudes. The unwillingness of some teachers to accept children 
with handicaps into the regular classroom, can result from several factors. 
These factors include: a) teachers* lack of knowledge about the laws 
protecting people with handicaps (Lombardi, Meadowcroft & Strasburger, 1982; 
Ringlaben & Price, 1981); b) lack of knowledge about handicapping conditions 
(Hannah & Pilner, 1983; Larrivee, 1981; Lombardi, Meadowcroft & Strasburger, 
1982; Ringlaben & Price, 1981; Schleifer & Klein, 1978); c) lack of 
understanding about the mainstreaming process (Ringlaben & Price, 1981); d) 
lack of training to teach the mainstreamed child (Child, 1981; Hersh & 
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Walker, 1983; Larrivee, 1981; Salend & Johns, 1983; Schleifer & Klein, 1978; 
Stainback & Stainback, 1982); e) lack of Incentive by school districts for 
teachers to accept such children (Schwartz, 1984); f) characteristics of 
children with handicaps, which may affect attitudes (Hannah & Pllner, 1983; 
Salend & Johns, 1983; Schleifer & Klein, 1978); and g) the amount of support 
services and technical assistance available for the malnstreaming teacher 
(Cohen, 1983; Donaldson, 1980; Hannah & Pllner, 1983; Larrivee, 1981; 
Lombardl, Meadowcroft & Strasburger, 1982; Rule, Kllloran, Stowltschek, 
Innocenti, Strlefel & Boswell, 1982). A teacher whose preparation addresses 
all of these areas has an Increased likelihood of success In teaching the 
malnstreamed child. These areas will be reviewed individually. 
Teacher Knowledge Needs: Laws and Rights 

One viay In which teachers become supportive of malnstreaming Is through 
education to Increase teachers' knowledge of the laws and rights protecting 
people with handicaps. Halsley & Gilberts (1978) have developed a 
kno»*'l edge-based checklist that Identifies 10 facets of P.L. 94-142 that 
teachers need to know If the law Is to be Implemented In a positive and 
realistic manner. These 10 facets Include: 1) laws regarding the 
handicapped, 2) handicapping conditions, 3) terminology and definitions of 
malnstreaming that appear In P.L. 94-142, 4) understanding of appropriate 
Instructional settings for children with handicaps, 5) child evaluation 
procedures, 6) procedural safeguards, 7) lEP development and implementation, 
8) state and local guidelines for Implementing 94-142, 9) least restrictive 
placement possibilities, and 10) related services and their availability. 
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Methods for updating what teachers need to know about P*L. 94-142 
Include Inservlce workshops and coursework. Although these methods for 
developing teacher knowledge are often implemented for teachers alreacty in 
the school system, the adequacy of such programs is questionable (Powers, 
1983). Teachers at the pre-service level also need exposure to 
malnstreaming, and the Implementation of P.L. 94-142. It is recommended 
that college faculty, regular and special education teachers, and pre- 
service teachers receive or continue to receive training on P. L. 94-142 
with emphasis on its application in malnstreaming. 
Teacher Knowledge Needs: Understanding Handicapping Co ndi tions 

One w^ in which teachers become supportive of malnstreaming is by 
increasing their knowledge of handicapping conditions through formal 
instruction. Stephens and Braun (1980) assessed teacher knowledge of 
handicapping conditions by the number of special education classes which a 
teacher had taken* They concluded that teachers who had taken a greater 
number of special education classes indicated a greater willingness to 
accept placement of a child with handicaps in their regular classrooms. 
This finding resulted in a suggestion that the number of special education 
classes required of preservice teachers be increased to include knowledge of 
malnstreaming, asc>essment techniques, and communication/consultation skills 
(Naor & Milgram> 1980; Stephens & Braun, 1980), and that additional 
coursework for practicing teachers be provided as an effective method of 
intervention to offset lack of teacher knowledge about handicapping 
conditions, and to increase the willingness of teachers to accept a child 
with handicaps into their classrooms (Alexander & Strain, 1978; Ringlaben & 
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Price, 1981; Warger & Trippe, 1982). Donaldson (1980) added that course 
instruction should include the dissemination of information, exposure to 
handicapping conditions through media services and disability simulations, 
and carefully planned discussions based on information rather than biased 
opinion and emotion. 

Teachers' Need to Understand the Mainstreaming Process 

The idea of mainstreaming children with handicaps into regular 
classrooms frightens many regular educators. These fears can stem from a 
lack of understanding about; the mainstreaming process; i.e., what 
mainstreaming means and how it can be implemented. Some teachers envision 
mainstreaming as a wholesale return of all children with handicaps from 
special education to regular classes. They fear that these children will be 
placed all day in their classes, and that essential support services will be 
limited. Teachers must be educated to view mainstreaming a continuing 
process rather than a discrete event (Guralnick, 1983). Mainstreaming is 
the instructional and social integration of children who have handicaps into 
educational and community environments with children who do not have 
handicaps (Johnson & Johnson, 1981; Kaufman, Gottlieb, Agard, & Kuker, 1975; 
Nash & Boileau, 1980; Pasanella & Volkrnor, 1981; Peterson, 1983; Reyolds & 
Birch, 1982; Stremel-Campbel 1 , Mocre, Johnson-Dorn, Clark & Toews, 1983; 
Turnbull & Schultz, 1977; Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986; Zigmond & Sansone, 
1981). Successful mainstreaming must: 

1* Be based on the decision of the lEP team that a child can potentially 
benefit from placement with children who are not handicapped (Brown, 
Falvey, Vincent, Kaye, Johnson, Ferrara-Parrish, & Gruenewald, 1980; 
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Johnson & Johnson, 1981; Nash & Boileau, 1980; Weinstein & Pelz, 1986; 
Wilcox & Bell any, 1982); 

2. Provide a continuum of least restrictive placement options which range 
from brief periods of limited interactions, to full-time participation 
in regular classrooms (Deno, 1973; Price & Weinberg, 1982; Nash & 
Boileau, 1980; Reynolds and Birch, 1982; Thompson & Arkell, 1980; 
Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986); 

3. Specify the responsibility of students, parents, regular and special 
education teachers, administrators, and support personnel (Cansler & 
Winton, 1983; Hughes & Hurth, 1984; Johnson & Johnson, 1986; Pasanella 
& Volkmor, 1982; Peterson, 1983; Powers, 1983; Taylor, 1982; 
Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986; Zigmond & Sansone, 1981); 

4. Include pre-placement preparation, post-placement support, and 
continued training for students with and without handicaps, their 
parents, teachers, administrators, and support personnel (Cansler & 
Winton, 1983; Donaldson, 1980; Guralnick, 1983; Hughes & Hurth, 1983; 
Larrivee, 1981; Peterson, 1983; Powers, 1983; Nash & Boileau, 1980; 
Reynolds & Birch, 1982; Schwartz, 1984; Taylor, 1982; Thompson & 
Arkell, 1980; Zigmond & Sansone, 1981); 

5. Maximize appropriate interactions between children with and without 
handicaps through structured activities (such as peer tutoring or buddy 
systems) and social skills training, as appropriate to specific 
situations and abilities (Arick, Almond, Young, & Krug, 1983; Gresham, 
1981; Hughes & Hurth, 1984; Johnson & Johnson, 1981; Madden & Slavin, 
1983; Reynolds & Birch, 1982; Schwartz, 1984; Stainback & Stainback, 
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1981; Stainback, Stainback, & Jaben, 1981; Taylor, 1982; Voeltz, Kesht, 
Brown & !<ube, 1980; Walker, 1983; Wetsenstein & Pelz, 19P3); 

6. Provide functional, age-appropriate activities that prepare the child 
w)th handicaps to function In current and future community environments 
(Brown, Nietupski, Hamre-Nletupski , 1976; Brown, et alj 1980; Wilcox & 
Bellany, 1982; Wilcox, McDonnell, Rose & Bellainy, 1983); and 

7. Occur without major long-term disruption of ongoing educational 
activities or other detriments to children with and without handicaps 
ii\ the mainstream setting (Cooke, Ruskus, Appolonia & Peck, 1981; 
Hamllne, 1985; Price & Weinberg, 1982; Vergon & Ross, 1981). 

It Is recommended that this definition of malnstreaming be communicated 
to regular educators before decisions are reached to mainstream handicapped 
children who have handicaps. It Is speculated that If teachers are provided 
with a knowledge base of what malnstreaming is and is not, and how it can be 
implemented successfully, then teachers will become more receptive toward 
malnstreaming. 
Teacher Training Needs 

The majority of regular class teache^^s believe themselves to be poorly 
equipped for working with students witn handicaps. In one study, 85% of a 
group of teachers expressed that they lacked the necessary skills for 
teaching children with handicaps (Criscij^ 1981). Training needs for 
teachers include individualized instruction, interpretation of test results, 
remediation of instructional deficits, and classroom and behavior 
management. Coursework and/or inservice training in these areas prior to 
placement of children with handicaps in regular classes is important if 
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mainstreaming is to be successful. In a comprehensive review of teacher 
training literature, Adams, Quintero, Killoran, Striefel, & Frede, (1986) 
Identified 23 competencies for teachers which could facilitate the process 
of mainstreaming. Tfie competencies could serve as a sound basis for pre- 
service and inservice teacher training programs. 
Teacher Incentives for Mainstreaming 

It may be speculated that school districts lack positive consequences 
for teachers to accept such children. Accordingly, teachers who do not 
accept these children in their classes do not have to experience negative 
consequences. A common practice is to identify a receptive teacher in a 
school, and to repeatedly mainstream students into that teacher's classroom. 
However, this system can result in overwhelming the once-receptive teacher, 
and in the view that mainstreaming is the responsibility of some, but not 
all, educators (Walker, 1983). A great deal of attention has been focused 
upon child reinforcement techniques, but little has been written about 
teacher reinforcement. One stuc^y specifically recommends additional pay, 
compensatory time and lower pupil -teacher adult ratios (Quetzloe & Cline, 
1983). 

Student Characteristics and Teacher Attitudes 

A teacher's positive attitude and feelings of success in his/her work 
have been linked to the academic progress demonstrated by that teacher's 
students (Hannah & Pllner, 1983; Schleifer & Klein, 1978). Since the 
educational progress of children with handicaps is usually slower than the 
progress made by nonhandicapped peers, a teacher who lacks experience in 
working v/ith children who have handicaps and who lacks the skills necessary 
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for monitoring the progress made by a child with handicaps may feel 
discouraged with a child's slow progress (Salend & Johns, 1983; Schleifer & 
Klein, 1978). - The study described previously in which placement of a child 
with emotional disturbance was preceded by intervention strategies including 
teacher training by special educators, school psychologists, and counselors 
in the application of behavior modification techniques with contingent 
reinforcement, demonstrates how as the student began to exhibit positive 
behavior change, the teacher's consents also began to reflect a positive 
trend* This implies, and is supported in the literature, that teacher 
attitudes are more positive toward those students with whom they experience 
success (Hersh & Walker, 1983; Morgan & Thompson, 1980; Salend & Johns, 
1983; Schleifer & Klein, 1978). Furthermore, when a mainstreamed student 
was perceived by teachers as demonstrating success, teachers expressed 
disinterest in referring the student for placement in a special education 
class. They encouraged continued placement in the mainstream, and they 
described the student with handicaps as having needs which were within the 
normal range for the class. 

Student achievement also determines the attention which a student 
receives from the teacher (Alexander & Strain, 1978; Brophy & Good, x984; 
Hersch & Walker, 1983; Thompson & Morgan, 1980). Teachers direct greater 
attention to high achievers, and they direct less attention to low achieving 
students. A child with handicaps functioning at a delay of two years in 
contrast with nonhandicapped peers is likely to receive the same decreased 
amount of attention as the low achiever, even when attention is given, it is 
likely to be negative in nature (Brophy & Good, 1974; Thompson & Morgan, 
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(1980)* Thompson and Morgan (1980), using the Brophy-Good Teacher-Child 
Dyadic Interaction system (1974), found that teachers initiated higher rates 
of interaction with students with behavioral handicaps than with groups of 
high and low achieving nonhandicapped and students with learning 
disabilities however, although the students with behavioral handicaps 
received more teacher feedback, the majority of this feedback involved 
observations and reprimands for inappropriate behavior. Interestingly, a 
teacher who attends more often to inappropriate behaviors can inadvertently 
increase these behaviors through selective attention to them (Barkley, 
1981). For this reason, Thompson and Morgan support the need for teacher 
training in behavior management techniques to instruct teachers on the use 
of attention for appropriate desirable classroom behaviors. 

A converse situation may also pose problems in a mainstreaming setting: 
children with handicaps may receive preferential treatment in the 
mainstreaming classroom. This situation leads to the concern expressed by 
some parents of nonhandicapped children that there will be a reduction in 
time and attention their children will receive if children with handicaps 
are present in the same class (Bloom & Gargunkel, 1981; Demerest & Vuoulo, 
1983; Karnes, 1980; Schmalz, 1982; Turnbull & Turnbull, 1983). 

In summary, the slow progress and behavior deficits which are 
characteristic of students with handicaps can negatively affect teacher 
attitudes toward mainstreaming. To counter this situation teachers need to 
be trained in specific teaching techniques, data collection to monitor 
student progress, and observations of a student's achievements that teachers 
can experience their students* success, and feel competent in knowing how 
and when to respond to a student's needs* 
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Support Services & Technical Assistance 

The amount of support services and technical assistance which are 
available to a regular classroom teacher are major factors contributing to 
positive teacher attitudes toward mainstreaming and children with handicaps 
(Cohen, 1977; Donaldson, 1980; Hannah & Pilner, 1983; Larrivee, 1981; 
Lombardi, Meadowcroft, & Strausburger, 1982 Rule, Killoran, & Striefel et 
al., 1982). Support services include the availability of special educators, 
psychologists, and other specialists to provide the regular classroom 
teacher with needed consultation and suggestions for teaching the 
mainstreamed child. Technical assistance can take the fonn of coursework, 
inservice workshops, conferences, and discussion groups. However, it 
becomes critical to be able to accurately determine specific areas in which 
teachers need technical assistance in working with children who have 
handicaps* 

The need to assess teacher expectations of the mainstreamed child has 
been addressed by Walker and colleagues (1983) through the development of 
the Social Behavior Survival Program (SBS) . This program enables one to 
assess the social and behavioral expectations that regular teachers may have 
for students with behavioral handicaps. As the authors point out (Walker & 
Rankin, 1982), the greatest reason for failure of students with mild or 
moderate handicaps in a mainstream environment is typically the exhibition 
of inappropriate classroom behaviors (i.e. noncompliance, self-abuse, 
physical aggression). Teacher's failure to deal with such behaviors 
appropriately also contribute to the failure of the child with handicaps in 
the mainstream. However, it does not appear to necessarily follow that the 
success of a student with handicaps in a i^ainstream environment will be 
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determined solely by appropriate social classroom behavior* Students with 
deficits in self-help, cognitive and communication skills are also greatly 
disadvantaged in a regular classroom when a teacher is not prepared to 
manage these deficits. In order to address these areas, the Mainstream 
Expectation and Needs Assessment (MESA) for school -age and for preschool and 
kindergarten children (MESA-PK) were developed (Striefel, Killoran & 
Quintero, 1985; Striefel, Killoran & Quintero, 1986). These instruments 
were designed to provide a receiving teacher with the opportunity to 
indicate what child skill deficits would be problematic in the receiving 
class, and for which of these deficit areas the teacher would need technical 
assistance and/or support services. This information can be used to: (1) 
provide necessary services to the teacher, (2) train the child in critical 
deficit areas, and (3) provide information on what skills other students 
will need to learn in order to be mainstreamed successfully. Research with 
these instruments is currently being conducted to determine their 
effectiveness in addressing these areas. 

In summary, it is recommended that instruments for assessing teacher 
expectations in areas related to mainstreaming be developed and that the 
skill levels of the child with h.*: .dicaps be assessed thoroughly in the same 
areas. A procedure for matching the child^s skill level to a teacher's 
expectations is a critical need if mainstreaming of children with handicaps 
into the regular classroom is to be successful. 
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Abstract 

The process of mainstreaming requires changes in the role of the 
special educator. The new role requires special educators to 
learn at minimum: (a) the rationale and benefits of 
mainstreaming, (b) methods of promoting mainstreaming, (c) 
curricula, rules, and social expectations in receiving classrooms, 
and (d) methods for preparing special education students for 
mainstreaming* Additionally, special educators may feel a 
protectiveness toward their students which may result in a 
reluctance to mainstream or to equitably distribute children 
across all potential receiving teachers. It is important for 
school administrators to recognize and address the changes that 
mainstreaming imposes upon the special educator. 
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"Mainstreaming: A New Role for the Special Educator 

A major goal of mainstreami ng is to allow children with 
handicaps to experience the demands, as well as the day-to-day 
pleasures, of the world beyond the segregated, self-contained 
classroom and to learn from that experience. In order to achieve 
this goal, mainstreaming must be defined and implemented as a 
continuing process, rather than as a discrete event. It must 
include the physical, instructional and social integration of 
children who have handicaps into educational ana community 
environments with children who do not have handicaps. 
Furthermore, successful mainstreaming must: 

1. Be based on the decision of the lEP team that a child 
can potentially benefit from placement with children who are not 
handicapped; 

2. Provide a continuum of least restrictive placement 
options which range from brief periods of limited interactions, to 
full-time participation in the regular classroom; 

3. Specify the responsibility of students, parents, regular 
and special education teachers, administrators, and support 
personnel ; 
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4. Include pre-placement preparation^ post-placement 
support, and continued training for students with and without ' 
handicaps, their parents, teachers, administrators, and support 
personnel ; 

5# Maximize appropriate interactions between children with 
and without handicaps through structured activities (such as peer 
tutoring or buddy systems) and social skills training, as 
appropriate to specific situations and abilities; 

6. Provide functional, age-appropriate activities that 
prepare the child with handicaps to function in current and future 
community environments; and 

7. Occur without major long-term disruption of ongoing 
educational activities or other detriments to children with and 
without handicaps in the mainstream setting, (Striefel, Killoran, 
Quintero & Adams, 1935) o 

Roles 

Mainstreaming, thus defined, requires the preparation of all 
participants In the process. The emphasis of this preparation, 
support, and assistance is usually focused upon the regular 
educator who receives the child, (Crisci, 1981; Masat & Schack, 
1981; Saunders & Burch, 1982; Sharp, 1982; Yanito, Quintero, 
Killoran, & Striefel, 1985). These efforts are well-directed, 
since they are aimed at creating a receptive learning environment 
for the mainstreamed child* 
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However, preparation for mainstreaming should not target the 
regular -educator alone- It must also include the preparation of 
the special educator who must promote mainstreaming not only among 
fellow educators, byt frequently among hesitant administrators. 
Furthermore, it is often <^ssumed that the special educator is a 
whole-hearted supporter of mainstreaming, when in fact, this may 
not always be true (Hughes & Hurth, 1984; Turnbull & Winston, 
1S83). The special educator has mainstreaming preparation needs 
that are too frequently overlooked. This preparation must address 
knowledge deficits, emotional support needs, improved public 
relations and communication skills, and broaaer curriculum 
training. Additionally, the special educator is often the sole 
organizer, implementor, and evaluator of mainstreaming in a 
school, in addition to serving as a child advocate. These roles 
can result in conflicts with other teachers and administrators 
(riUner & Beane, 1983). Finally, administrative responsibility 
for mainstreaming is often conferred upon the special educator, 
withcut the administration's support for Implementing necessary 
procedures. V/ithout such recognition, as well as tact and social 
skills to encourage colleagues, the special educator'^ efforts can 
further alienate regular educators, and increase disagreements 
about mainstreaming from the outset. 

Preparing the Special Educator for Mainstreaming 

Special educators require preparation for mainstreaming in 
four major areas: knowledge of mainstreaming, personal support, 
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public relations, and functional curriculum training. Each area 
will be' discussed inaividual ly. 
Knowledge Heeds 

It is usually the special educator who is asked by regular 
educators to justify why students in special education are 
mainstreamea. If the special educator is unsure about the purpose 
of mainstreaming students, it is ailikely that other. educators 
will come to understand the neea for students with handicaps to be 
educated in a least restrictive environment. The special educator 
must be able to communicate that education with normal peers 
affords opportunities for the handicapped child to: (a) learn to 
behave appropriately by observing other students (Odom, Deklyen, & 
Jenkins, 1984); (b) learn age-appropriate patterns of language and 
communication by listening ana participating in a complex, 
demanding environment (Odom, et al, 1984; Zigmond & Sansone, 

1981) ; (c) have opportunities to practice or generalise skills 
which are learned in the special education classroom (Odom, et 
aK 1984; Pasanella & Volkmor, 1982); (d) learn and use 
appropriate social skills (Odom, et al, 184: Price & Weinberg, 

1982) ; and (e) learn to function in the community (Becker, 1963). 
Additionally, it is helpful fo, the special educator to know 

and communicate that nonhandicapped students are not disadvantaged 
by mainstreaming, when the process is implemented with foresight 
and careful planning (Adami;, Quintero, Striefel, & Frede,1985; 
Walker, 1983)* Finally, in mainstreamed early childhood programs 
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where peers assume some responsibility (e.g* helping the child get 
his coat off) for the student of lesser ability, more mature 
behaviors and fewer discipline problems are observed among 
nonhandlcapped peers (Price & Weinberg, 1982) • 

A second knowledge need area stems from the general lack of 
systematic procedures that are available for malnstreaming 
(Strlefel & Kllloran, 1984). Without examples of successful, 
well-planned malnstreaming efforts, regular and special educators 
have no models to follow* Inpu'c and commitment from 
administrators In outlining this process for a school or agency is 
critical (Pasanella & Vclkmor, 1981; Taylor, 1982). A 
well-outlined plan for malnstreaming provides guidelines to follow 
which the special educator can also use as an educational guide 
for regular education colleagues. 

The special educator needs precise Information about 
malnstreaming if other educators within a school are to become 
knowledgeable supporters of malnstreaming. Unfortunately, 
pre-service programs in special education do not address 
malnstreaming in detail (Adams et al., 1985 Hughes & Hurth, 1984); 
therefore, few special eaucatorb can be expected to have adequate 
knowledge about malnstreaming when they enter the field of 
education. It may rest upon directors of regular and special 
education to plan and Implement this training with teachers in the 
field. 
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Personal Support NeeQs 

The special education student often remains In special 
education with the same teacher for years. Over time, the teacher 
and the student form a bond which can promote student dependency 
upon the teacher, and can also lead to overprotectlon of the 
student by the teacher (Hughes & Hurth, 1984) • As a result, 
special educators can experience ambivalent feelings about 
malnstreaming their student.s. This situation Is compoundea by the 
Isolation from peers which special educators themselves feel In a 
public school (Halght, 1984; fiughes & Hurth, 1984). It Is 
Important that administrators, specialists, and colleagues 
recognize overprotectlve behavior, and Involve the target teacher 
In team decisions where concerns can be voiced and addressed, 
while still advancing the student's progress into mainstream 
activities. 

Extensive planning and preparation need to occur before 
attempting to mainstream a child (Strlefel, Kllloran, & Quintero, 
1986), the focus here Is on the preparation of the special 
educator, A gradual transition of a student from the special 
education classroom to a mainstream placement (e.g., ten minutes a 
day) may help all of the teachers (regular and special educators) 
to observe the child's progress and gain confidence In the new 
program. 

Another thrust of personal support efforts must address the 
concern of special educators that by malnstreaming students out of 
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their classes, they may be reducing the need for special education 
and, for special educators. This concern emphasizes the need for 
a change In the role of the special educator. As children leave 
the special education class, the role of the special educator must 
expand from one of direct service provider, to one which Includes 
being an educational consultant, who provides a receiving teacher 
with 1deas> training, and support to successfully cope with a 
child's limitations {Hughes & Karth, 1984; Pasanella & Volkmor, 
1981). The special educator who Is unwilling to assume this role 
may. In fact, be facing a serious employment dilemma. Conversely, 
the special educator who accepts this shift In responsibilities 
may need training In adult management In order to become a 
skillful consultant. 
Public Relations Issues 

The special educator 1. often the Individual who "sells" the 
Idea of malnstreamlng to administrators, parents, and to other 
teachers. In attempting to do so, however^ the special educator 
Is often faced with four major obstacles In the education 
system: (a) the regular educator's lack of familiarity with the 
education of students with handicaps; b) the excuse that a child 
cannot be malnstreamed because the receiving classroom Is 
overcrowded with nonhandlcapped students; (c) administrators who 
delegate the responsibility for malnstreamlng to the special 
educator without conferring the needed authority and; (d) parents 
(of children with handicaps) who are opposed to having their child 
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malnstreamed or parents (of normal chldren) who do not want 
children who have handicaps in their child's class. These 
obstacles will be discussed individually. 

"But I don't know what to do" . Regular education teachers 
often report that they are not trained to teach students with 
handicaps (Adams, et. al., 1985; Crisci, 1981; Kannah & Pilner, 
1983). Vihile it is true that special education was created to 
meet the neeas of students who demand more time to learn and who 
may need adaptations of existing curricula to learn specific 
skills, a review of the literature on teacher competencies for 
mainstreaming determined that only 4 competency areas were 
specific to the needs of mainstreamed students (Adams, et al., 
1985). These areas addressed: knowledge of handicapping 
conditions, knowledge about the process and rationale of 
mainstreaming, legal issues related to mainstreaming, and 
preparation, of a class for mainstreaming. The other 19 competency 
areas were necessary for effective teaching of aVl^ students, and 
required only minimal, child-specific training or consultation for 
successful mainstreaming. These findings are supported by Gardner 
(1977), who stated that methods used to teach regular and special 
education students are not unique for either group. In stating 
this position, the authors are not declaring that special 
education is unnecessary or has not been effective in educating 
many students; rather, it is submitted that special education is a 
part of regular education. Unfortunately, the very label. 
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"special," has separated the education of children with handicaps 
from the field of education at large, thus creating a dual system 
(Stainback and Stainback, 1984) • Furthermore, the ease by which 
students are often referred to special education can also minimize 
opportunities for regular educators to use skills and techniques 
which promote the successful return of str'tents with handicaps to 
their classroom (Walker, 1983). A good starting point for 
reconciling these differences may be for administrators to promote 
the position that: (a) all educators in a school are equal 
members of the staff within that school; (b) all teachers will be 
actively involved in mainstreaming; (c) regular educators have 
many teaching skills which can be applied in educating a child 
with handicaps, and (d) inservice and training programs are to be 
attended by both regular and special educators. 

"But I have 35 children in my classroom". In an age of 
increasing classroom sizes, it ma^ appear necef>sary to withhold 
mainstreaming from a student's program because receiving 
classrooms are overcrowded. However, classroom size is not 
acceptable legally as a reason for not mainstreaming. If the size 
of a receiving classroom were allowed to dictate the most 
appropriate education for a student with handicaps, the same 
criteria would have to apply to students without handicaps. In 
other words, if an existing school had a third grade, with a 
"maximum" capacity of thirty-four children, but thirty-five 
children were currently enrolled in the second grade, it would be 
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necessary to exclude or retain one second grader (regardless of 
that stQdent's need or progress) or to hire an additional teacher. 
When applied to non-handicapped students, the solution is clear; 
students can not be discriminated against by being retained or 
excluded because thr eceiving classrooms are inadequate in size 
or because there are too few teachers for incoming students. 
Since these guiaelines cannot apply to regular education students, 
they cannot apply to special education students. 

The argument of class size is a difficult one for special 
educators to refute, especially since special education services 
appear to be better funded than services for regular students, 
(Deno, 1S70). The answers to overcrowding must come from an 
aduiini strati ve level through systemic changes. As a first step, 
administrators must be able to shift funds so that special 
education monies can be used in the regular classroom for 
resources, such as hiring aides (Reynolds & Birch, 1982; Stainback 
& Stainback, 1984). Additionally,' teachers need to know that the 
best education is not necessarily one where children have the 
lowest pupil to teacher ratio. (Were this the case, then 
homebound tutorial instruction would be the ideal education for 
most children). For many children with handicaps, the most 
appropriate educational environment is the regular classroom. The 
issue of overcrowded schools is of serious concern for all 
students, but a solution cannot be obtained by denying a subset of 
students the education which they deserve. 
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"You go ahead and do it" > It Is unrealistic to expect a 
school administrator to know the details of every child's 
education within a school. However, the cooperative nature of 
malnstreaming, and the pressures which malnstreaming can place on 
teacher-teacher relations, demand that a school administrator 
assume a leadership position or designate a staff member to be 
responsible for and have authority over: (a) Introducing 
malnstreaming to the r.taff In a school, (b) stating that 
malnstreaming will Involve aTJ[ teaching staff, (c/ assuring that 
the malnstreaming process Is carefully planned and 
responsibilities are appropriately distributed, and (d) providing 
leadership and staff support (Pasanella & Volkmor, 1982; Sharp, 
1982b) • It must be acknowledged that some administrators e^e 
opposed to malnstreaming, are unwilling to assume strong 
leadership roles, or are poorly equipped to manage the intricacies 
of malnstreaming* By overlooking or denying their 
responsibilities to their special education students, these 
administrators can pose formidable obstacles to education. The 
Issue of administrator preparation and support for malnstreaming 
Is an Important topic for further investigation. 

Even in casos where administrators are supportive, it may be 
tempting for the school administrator to delegate the role of 
leader to the special educator, without also delegating the 
appropriate authority. The transfer of responsibility without 
concomitant recognition or support can create serious 
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difficulties. First, the special educator is placed in an awkward 
position of asking a colleague to mainstream a student as a 
favor, when, in fact, malnstreaming is not a teacher courtesy; 
it is a required response to meet the needs of a child. Also, if 
the special educator is the sole determinant of which teachers 
should receive students, favorite colleagues may be repeatedly 
targeted for mainstreaming, while others are not approached. Such 
a system does not ensure equity among all teachers, does not 
maximize the number of mainstream placements which are available, 
and tends to present mainstreaming as an optional activity. 
Second, if problems or misunderstandings arise, the special 
educator without authority cannot decide or implement a course of 
action. The delicate balance which often exists between regular 
and special education in many schools cannot afford setbacks 
resulting from unnecessary human misunderstandings. Third, if 
such authority is conferred, a formal recognition of the transfer 
of this responsibility from an administrator to a special educator 
must be clearly announced. Without clear delineation of 
responsibilities, a regular educator who r.ieds prompting to 
conduct certain procedures or who needs technical assistance and 
support services, cannot be helped effectively by the special 
educator. Additionally, supervisory responsibilities that are not 
acknowledged by recular education colleagues coulrt result in the 
special educator no longer being seen as a colleague who is a 
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resource for training or assistance, but rather, as an unwelcome 
intruder into the regular educator's domain* 

In summary, special educators can and should be advocates of 
mainstreaming within a school. However, the advocacy role must 
not be interpreted by administrators as an opportunity to transfer 
aamini strati ve responsibilities to the special educator unless 
appropriate compensation, authority and clear definition of roles 
are also includea. 
Parental Opposition 

Parental opposition to mainstreaming can be one of the 
biggest obstacles for the special educator to overcome. The 
mainstreaming-related fears of the parents of children who have 
handicaps and of parents of children without handicaps are well 
documented (Quintero, Striefel, Ahooraiyan, and Killoran 1986). 
These fears include concern over: limited teacher time for 
addressing the needs of all children, reduction in special 
services, accessibility, safety, and social adjustment of 
partvcipating children. To overcome parental opposition requires 
that a school have a pro-active rather than reactive 6.pproacii, 
i.e., continuing parent Involvement and an ongoing parent 
education program concerning the benefits and legal mandates of 
mainstreaming* 

This action is supported by the findings of Turnbull, Winton, 
Blacher & Salkind (1983) who found that prior to mainstreaming, 
the majority of parents of children without handicaps in their 
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sample favored special class (nonlntegrated) placement for 
chllare'n with handicaps. However ^ after their children 
participated In malnstreamed classrooms, these parents became 
strong advocates for malnstreaming. Similar findings were 
reported by Price & Weinberg (1982) and Vincent, Brown and Getz- 
Sheftel (1981). 

Surprisingly, parents of children with handicaps are also 
uninformed about mainstreaming (Turnbull, et al, 1983). This 
situation is particularly disturbing when parents are expected to 
be informed, active participants in decision-making for their 
child* 

Parent opposition can be diminished with accurate 
informatiofu Brief messages in school newspapers, fliers, and 
parent meetings can be used to subtly educate parents of children 
without handicaps about the benefits of mainstreaming. 
Furthermore, supportive parents can be used to deliver these 
messages, in a parent-to-parent format, instead of using invited 
guests or other individuals that may not be viewed by parents as 
true peers. 

Functional Curriculum Training Needs 

The special educator is responsible for preparing students 
for participation in mainstream activities by uesigning a special 
education program that develops skills needed for further 
mainstreaming of each student. In other words, the goals on an 
lEP should address skills which are necessary in regular 
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environments such as a regular classroom, a lunchroom, a 
playground, a bathroom, the hallway, or a home or community 
setting. However, in order to achieve functionality of goals, 
special educators may need to observe regular classrooms to 
determine the social and academic demands placed upon students in 
those settings (e.g., Striefel, Killoran, & Quintero, 1986, have 
developed observation systtins for use in determining deinands). If 
the special educator does not identify the behaviors that are 
functional beyond the special education classroom, he/she cannot 
design lEP's that promote independence ip students. 

Summary 

Mainstreaming is a process that will require changes in order 
to be implemented effectively. These changes include: 

1. A reassessment of the role of special educators from 
that of direct service providers only, to consultants as well as 
teachers. 

2. Specific training and administrative support to 
facilitate the assumption and execution of this new role. 

3. Incorporation of special and regular education into an 
integrated, total system of education. 

4. Administrative action to assume a leadership role in the 
mainstreaming process. 

5. Recognition that education in a least restrictive 
environment is mr^ndated by law, and that an appropriate education 
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for children with handicaps requires that they participate in the 
mainstream, 

6. Training about, and/or involvement in mainstreaming, for 
all staff and parents. 

7. The acknowledgement of mainstreaming as an on-going 
process in the education of children with handicaps. 
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A Model for Integrated Preschool Classroom Service Delivery 



The integration of preschool children who have handicaps into community 
preschools has been a major focus of early intervention programs in recent 
years (Guralnick, 1983; Striefel & Killoran, 198i|a, 19845; Weisenstein & 
Pelz, 1986)* Integration attempt, have ranged from placing children in 
physical proximity with non-handicapped peers, to full-time placement of 
children with severe handicaps into normal daycare (Rule, Killoran, 
Stowitschek, Innocent i, Striefel, & Boswell, 1985; Guralnick, 1983). The 
importance of providing early intervention in least restrictive settings for 
children who have handicaps was emphasized by the passage of P.Lv 99-457f 
the extension of P.L.9'1-1'12 to the age of three (Congressional Records, 
1986) which mandates least restrictive services; and by the committment 
demonstrated by the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
in prioritizing early childhood intervention and least restrictive 
environments as their number one goal (Bellamy, 1986). 

Integration can appear difficult to achieve because children who have 
handicaps often require greater numbers of trials in order to learn a skill, 
smaller groups or individual attention during training, and proceaures for 
specifically generalizing learned skills across different settings and 
trainers (Stokes & Baer, 1977; Brown, Nisbet, Ford, Sweet, Sbiraga, York, & 
Loomis, 1983)* Traditional teaching techniques used in normal preschool 
Pi'ograms often lack the intensity and systematic components needed to teach 
a child who has handicaps (Dewulf, Stowitschek & Biery, 1986). These 
components: assessment, individualization, and progress monitoring, have 
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been demonstrated to increase the effectiveness of instruction* Teachers, 
themselves, report their perceived lack of preparation and training for 
teaching children with handicaps (Stainback 4 Stainback, 1983)* An 
innovative, alternate model of service delivery is needed which accommodaoes 
training to meet an individual child's needs, while still addressing the 
needs of the group. 
Service Delivery Philosophy 

The Functional Mainstreaming for Success (FMS) t'rojec' (Striefel & 
Killoran, 1984b) has developed a model for preschool mainstreaming which is 
committed to the philosophy of providing services in totally integrated 
settings to preschoolers with handicaps. This philosophy is based on the 
premise that adults with handicaps who are expected to function within, and 
contribute to, normal community settings, must learn as children to function 
within normal environments (Donder & York, 1986). However, exposure to a 
normal environment alone will not guarantee successful interaction in that 
environment (Brown, Bronston, Hanre-Nietupski, Johnson ^ Wilcox, & Grunewald, 
1979; ^resham, 1981)* Integration must go beyond physical integration, to 
the incorporation of instructional and social integration as major goals 
of a program (Nash ^ Boileau, 1980; Striefel & Killoran, 1984a; Striefel & 
Killoran, 1984b; Zigmond & Sansone, 1981). 

The FMS model was implemented with 11 children with handicaps and 16 
children without handicaps, ages 3 to 5$ in 2 classrccns. The classrooms are 
non-categorical; i.e., children with mild to severe handicaps and children 
without handicaps attend classes together with nonhanJIcapped peers. In the 
three mainstreamed classrooms, 1/2 of the children have handicaps and 1/2 of 
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the children do not have handicaps. Children attend preschool daily for 2 
1/2 hours per day, and are taught in large and small groups. Service goals 
for children with handicaps are addressed in these groups, unless a chilri*s 
progress indicates that he/she needs one-to-one intervention* One-to-one 
sessions are kept at an absolute minimum, so that the child can still 
participate in other activities where language, social, and group attenaing 
skilxs can be developed and practiced. Through this combined use of 
traditional group curriculum, novel individualized curriculum, and increased 
structure within curricula, all children are effectively educateJ. The 
rationale, implementation, and preliminary effectiveness data of the FMS 
model will be discussed. 

Rationale 

Group Vs. Traditional Individual Curricula 
The FMS Model was designed to incorporate the screngths of traditional 
group and individualized (one-to-one) teaching methods. Each method is 
described below. 
Group Curricula . 

Simply stated, curricula are r systematic arrangement of time, 
procedures, materials, and tasks (Findlay, Miller, Pegram, Richey, Sanford, 
Schmran, 1976). In group curriculum, this arrangement is based on 
addressitig the common characteristics anc .eeds of more than one student at 
a time (Findlay, et al, 1976), and usually incorporates skills that are 
developmentally sequenced, and are taught through instructional exploration 
of the environment: however, children with handicaps are particularly poor 
at learning incidentally and generalizing any such learning to other 
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situations (Stokes & Baer, 1977) • In a traditional preschool program, 
individualized instructional objectives are usually not esta*)lished (Curry- 
O'Connell, 1986) • Group curricula traditionally follow a unit or theme 
concept, in which the units or themes are planned for a weekly, bi-weekly, 
or monthly basis. Units are usually non-operationalized concepts, such as 
animals, holidays, or transportation. Child progress monitoring, when it 
occurs, is usually confined to prs-post testing on standardized norm- 
referenced assessments or anecdotal recordings. Advantages of group 
instruction include the efficiency of teaching many children at once, and 
opportunities for children to learn through child/child interaction and 
exploratic (Winderstrom, 1986), Unfortunately, specific child deficits are 
rarely identified and remediated, and when identification does occur, it is 
usually in the area of behavioral deficits* If developmental delays or 
significant skill deficits are suspected or identified, the child is usually 
referred elsewhere for remediation, rather than receiving intervention in 
the regular preschool placement, 
IV^aditional Individualized Curricula , 

In contrast, traditional individualized curriculum, a common 
characteristic of special education programs, focuses on meeting the needs 
of an individual child, rather than on meeting needs of a group. 
Interventions are developed for a particular child and are implemented in 
small groups or one-to-one instruction ^ usually in self-contained 
classrooms. An advantage of traditional individualized curriculum is that 
it can accommodate behavioral teaching techniques which h^ve been 
demonstrated to be effective when teaching children who have handicaps 
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(Greer, Anderson, & Odell, 1984;. These techniques include, but are not 
limited to: 

a. Individualized, criterion-referenced assessment to identify a 
child^s strengths ana deficits. 

b. Individualized program development which prioritizes a child^s 
needs and develops goals and objectives to systematically teach a 
child. 

c. One-to-one instruction, using discrete trial training in self- 
contained settings. 

d. Frequent progress monitoring of tha child^s skill acquisition. 

e. Revision of the teaching program based on the child *s progress in 
mastery of the skill being taught. 

Unfortunately, traditional individualized curricula may actually be 
self-defeating to the process of integration. The emphasis on one-to-one and 
small group instruction in the special setting of a self-contained class can 
hinder the student *s ^generalization and transfer of skills to settings other 
than those in which they are trained (Brown, et al, 1983). Furthermore, the 
specificity of traditional instruction and discrete-trial programming can 
train a child to respond appropriately to a limited number of stimuli with a 
limited number of responses that often do not occur in the natural 
environment. Typically, this training approach is not ecologically valid; 
that is, training activities and procedures are "low on the naturalness 
continuum" (Fey, 1986, p. 203). Traditional individualized instruction 
allows the student to be successful in the special education setting; 
however, when the school setting is restricted to a segregated self- 
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contained classroom, such instruction actually increases the child *s 
dependency on special education, limits interaction in the community, and 
prohibits social interactions between children with and without handicaps 
(Wider Strom, 1986). 

Combining the Advantages of Group and Traditional Individualized 
curricula into a Comprehensive Model of Service Delivery 

In order to optimize the acquisition of skills by students in 
integrated settings, the strengths of group and individualized curriculum 
must be merged. At first appearance, i; may seem that group and 
individualized curricula are mutually exclusive within a single setting; 
however, with careful planning and individualization within group 
activities, this merger is readily accomplished. Effective grouping in 
integrated preschools is a process which evolves as children progress and 
change. The groups which are established today, may not be useful in a 
month* s time since the rate of skill acquisition in preschools is so 
variable* Likewise, effective grouping for cognitive skills need not be the 
same group of children who are effectively grouped for self-help skills. 

Implementation 
Grouping Students for Effective Instruction 

The FMS model uses various groupings for training students who have 
handice^ 3 within the integrated classroom descriDed previously. Learning 
takes place in both large and small groups. General concepts and classwork 
organizational and social activities are presented in large groups. Small 
groups are used to facilitate specific skill development and acquisition. 
If a child does not progress adequately in a particular skill area in group 
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instruction, the child is moved to one-to-one instruction in that ore skill 
area, while remaining mainstreamed in other skill areas where progress is 
occurring* 

Large Group Instruction > In large group instruction, all children work 
on similar activities using similar materials and methods within tne group* 
Examples include opening circle, when calendar, names, and other general 
concepts are taught* Children with handicaps may be taught incidentally and 
through direct instruction. However, instruction for children who have 
handicaps is individualized as needed within the large group. Data are 
collected through unobtrusive tests and probes, usually on a weekly basiso 
Large group instruction is usually used for opening circle, sharing, social 
time, snack and gross motor development. 

Small Group Instruction . Children with handicaps are taught specific 
skilJ'i identified on their lEP in integrated individualized small groups of 
2 to 6, in which nonhandicapped children also share learning experiences 
appropriate for their skill levelr Occasionally, limited discrete trial 
training is utilized for children with handicaps within the group. Datr are 
collected on a regular basis, by rotating the children on whom data are 
collected from day to day. Fewer tria^^s are sampled than during one«to-one 
instruction, but enough information is still provided to make decisions on 
child progress. Skills taught in small groups include cognitive, fine 
motor, receptive and expressive language, pre-academic, social, and self- 
help slcills. 

One-to^One Instruction . One-to-one instruction is used for children 
vho make insufficient progress on lEP goals and objectives in large or small 
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groups; when a child's skill deficit is so severe that there is no other 
child with whom he/she may be grouped; or when therapy nay be embarrassing 
or intrusive' if delivered in a group setting (e.g. toileting). During one- 
to-one instruction, programming usually follows a discrete trial training 
format utilizing specific stimuli, requiring specific child responses, 
consequating behaviors with reinforcement and correction procedures, and 
monitoring continuous child progress. One-to-one instruction incorporates 
the behavioral teaching techniques which have been previously descr.oed. 
Incidental Teaching 

Incidental teaching refers to the teaching of skills to the child 
during the times of the day when that skill naturally occurs (Hart i Risley, 
1975). Since incidental teaching utilizes materials naturally occurring in 
the environment, and as much as possible relies upon naturally occurring 
reinforce-:ent, it is has been found highly successful to teach various 
skills to preschool children (Striefel i Killoran, 1987) • 

Developing Effective Groups 

The following guidelines have been used successfully by the classrooms 
implementing the FHS model to determine effective grouping in Integrated 
prefJchools. 

Assess all children . Children with handicaps usually have been 
assessed on developmental or psycho-educational batteries. If a child has 
nob been assessed, it is recommended that a criterion-referenced test, such 
as the Brigance Diagnostic Inventory of Early Development (Brigance, 1978) 
be used as a general skills assessment. Children without handicaps should 
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be similarly assessed, particularly in pi^ograms in which the nonhandicapped 
students are widely diverse in ages and skill levels. 

Review or establish existing individual education programs for students 
with handicaps . The individual objectives for each student should be listed 
and prioritized. It is critical to prioritize objectives to assure that a 
realistic number of skills can be addressed. The prioritized objectives for 
each child with handicaps must be coded as (L), able to be addressed in a 
large group (7-16) with incidental teaching and probe data; (S), not able to 
be addressed with sufficient intensity in a large grojp, bu> able to be 
addressed in small groups, (2 - 6), and monitored with regular but flexible 
data collection; or (0) critical deficit area which demands one-to-one, 
discrete trial-training. All objectives, whether coded large groups (L), 
small groups (S), or one-to-one (0), are individualized for student 
training. 

Surveying the skills of nonhandicapped children > The skill needs of 
nonhandicapped students should be clustered by areas to allow effective 
grouping (i.e., alphabet, numbers, etc.). Individual need di ?as should also 
be identified for each child, so that the skill car be addressed within 
unall groups. In the FMS classes, children without handicaps are not 
removed from groups for one-to-one sessions, since these sessions are 
reserved for children with severe learning deficits within groups. However, 
a program could and should ''o .■'^o, if funding permits. 

Soleetjng or develc^ ^ng a core curriculum . This curriculum should be 
based on an age-appropriate sequ'Bnce of developmental goals. Many excellent 
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program ideas are available commercially, and modifications to meet specific 
needs- can be adapted for specific children* 

Organizing the daily schedule * After identifying the general groups 
that are needed in order to address children's needs, the day's schedule 
should be planned to accommodate various learning centers* The FMS model 
includes at least two periods each day where 2 to 3 learning centers (small 
groups) are planned. Children rotate from one group to another at 15-minute 
intervals. The groups typically address different skills (e.g*, one may be 
cognitive matching skills, another may be a fine motor art activity, and 
another may be role-playing social skills). Teachers report that the 
variety of groups allows them to address many different skill areas every 
day* Als*^, the make-up of the groups can be recombined for different 
activities. 

Plannning integrated groups . It is important that groups be composed 
of both children with and without handicaps. Children within a group need 
not all be at the same skill or need level for a group to be successful 
(Johnson & Johnson, 1981). A child who is matching alphabet letters can be 
grouped with children who are learning to identify letters, and on that 
child's turn he or she can be taught matching instead of letter recognition. 

Structure one-to-one sessions . Objectives marked "0" must be addressed 
by individual adults working with individual children. These sessions, 
which are usually no longer than 10 minutes in length, should be planned for 
times when the target child is not scheduled to participate in a large or 
small group activity in which other priority objectives are being addressed. 
Aides, volunteers and/or parents will need to be trained by the teacher or 
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another specialist, to conduct these sessions and collect data. 
Additionally, these sessions must be monitored at least once per week by a 
qualified professional. The FMS model utilizes a consultant-based system to 
provide related services to children who have handicaps (Striefel & Cadez, 
1983). In this consultant model, the therapist (i.o., speech & language 
pathologist, physical therapist , occupational therapist) assesses the child 
who has been referred, develops goals and objectives for that child, 
provides the teacher with written programs and activities to remediate the 
deficits, trains a teacher or paraprofessional to implement that activity or 
program, and monitors the child's progress periodically throughout training. 

Program Effectiveness 
Preliminary field testing suggests that the FMS model is effective in 
providing a quality integ* ted program to preschoolers, their parents and 
teachers. 

Effectiveness with Children 

Preliminary results from 2 model classrooms indicate that most children 
with handicaps participated significantly in mainstream activities, while 
achieving at the same, or better levels than they did in self-contained 
classes. Children with communicative disorders participated successfully in 
regular preschool activities for an average of 86% of the day. Children 
with intellectual handicaps (mild retardation), participated in regular 
activities for an average of 84?. Children with severe intellectual 
handicaps (moderate retardation) participated for an average of 85?. 
Children with severe multiple handicaps which 
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included two children with autism, participated for an average of 83% t and 
one of the children with autism wasfully integrated into kindergarten with 
resource room support. Finally, children with behavioral disorders 
participated for an average of 962. 



Insert Table 1 About Here 



The progress of eleven children was monitored over 12 months, during 
which each child was in a self-contained program for 6 months, followed by 
participation in the FMS Mainstramed Classroom for the next 6 months. The 
same lEP was in effect for each child throughout the 12-month period. As 
shown in Table 1, children with intellectual handicaps (IH) achieved more 
objectives in the mainstreamed classes with about 1/5 as many one-to-one 
sessions than in the self-contained classroom, where microsessions were more 
frequent. Children with communication, behavior, and orthopedic handicaps 
(CD, BD, OH) achieved at the same rate in both settings; but the need for 
microsessions was very significantly lower in mainstreamed classes. Two 
children with severe intellectual and severe multiple handicaps decreased in 
achievement in the mainstreamed classroom; however, their rates of 
achievement remained comparable to rates of achievement of their non- 
mainstreamed peers who served as control comparison subjects. Also, the 
dramatic reduction in microsessions may have been too great for these 
children. In summary, the majority of children in the sample achieved at 
the same or a higher rate in the mainstreamed classroom, while the need for 
adults to conduct one-to-one sessions was markedly reduced. 
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Effectiveness with Parents , 

fieactions from parents of children with and without handicaps were 
obtained through a Likert-type Parent Satisfaction Questionnaire, Parents 
were asked to respond to five questions indicating the quality of service 
that they perceive that their child received; one question about their 
desire to continue in the program, and to six open-ended questions about 
reactions to working in the classroom, the strengths and difficulties with 
the program, recommended changes, and any other concerns or observations. 
Parents listed strengths such as their child's ability to iearn from peers, 
low teacher: child ratio, creative curriculuTi and personalized programming. 
Concerns reported prior to mainstreaming (too little attention, learning 
inappropriate behavior from classmates, etc.) did not materialize. 
Effectiveness with Staff s 

Feedback on staff satisfaction was also obtained from participating 
staff at quarterly intervals. Each of the staff in the FMS mainstream 
classrooms were asked to respond to eight questions indicating how much they 
agreed or disagreed with each statement. Overall, reactions to the FMS 
Reverse Mainstreaming classroom were extremely positive from all teachers. 
The particular strengths of the FMS Model noted by staff included the 
opportunities to group children for language and social development and for 
children to learn to attend and work in groups. The difficulties noted with 
the Reverse Mainstreaming approach were the large amount of work to be done 
in such little time (summer session was particularly short), lack of 
materials (due to agency budget restrictions), and the need to train college 
students and some classroom aides to conduct the specific activities 
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(particularly behavior management). Recommendations for future activities 
which have been incorporated included screening children without handicaps 
before entry into the program, organizing class lists and materials at least 
two weeks before the program begins, and alloting teacher time for paperwork 
imposed by the model. 

Summary 

The evaluation of the FMS model is on-going. Many more children will 
be used in a full evaluation spanning a yearns time, and contrasting 3 
mainstreamed classes with 2 self-contained classes staffed by the same 
teachers and specialists. However, preliminary findings reported in this 
paper indicate that a fully integrated program can be a reality which 
results in benefits that far outweigh sole reliance upon self-contained 
programs to serve preschoolers with handicaps. 
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Table 1 

} ObjN^ctives Achieved In Each Placement 
and Corresponding Number of One-to-^ne Sessions 



1 X % Objectives Achieved | 


1 X Number One-to-One 
Sessions Per Week 


nanaicappxng |ocj.i~ 
Condition I Contained I 


1 rldin— 

Streamed | 


% Diff. 1 


Contained | 


Main- 
streamed | 


Diff. 


IH (n=1) 1 35.5 1 
! Range = 
1(26-11) 1 


10.8 1 
1(33-58) 


+1.3 ! 


35.3 1 


7.5 i 
1(2-16) 


^ -27.8 


CD/BD/OH 1 61.1 1 
(n=5) 1(13-81) 


61.1 1 
(50-72) 


0 i 


_ 32 1 


1.6 
1(0-11) 


-27.1 


«SIH (n=1) 1 17 . 


33 


-11 1 


38 


6 


-32 


«»SMH-A 1 11 ! 
(n=1) 1 


22 1 


-19 1 


28 i 


11 1 


. """^ 



* Note: X achievement for a comparable sample of self-contained SiH 
children (n=6) wss 39? 

Note: X achievement for a comparable sample of self-contained SMH 
children (n=3) was 27? 
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TRI^PARTITE MODEL OF TEACHER TRAINING 



Paul Adams, Seb Striefel, 
John Killoran, Maria Quintero 



Introduction 

Each winter there are literally millions of people who can hardly wait 
to "hit the slopes" of the nearest ski area. The ages of skiers range from 
toddlers to great-grandparents, and the range of expertise varies jvst as 
widely as do' ages* Ski runs have been developed which can accommodate 
anyone from terrified first timers, to daredevils with an unconscious death 
wish* Skiing is a sport described in almost poetic terms by many devotees. 
However, though many people enjoy skiing, how many of them would be willing 
to attempt skiing full-speed off an Olympic size ski jump? 

One might gain considerable knowledge about ski-jumping simply through 
reading articles written by professional jumpers. One might sit around 
ski-lodge bonfires listening intently as different jumping techniques are 
discussed and argued. One might even attend formal classes on tho theory 
and styles of ski-jumping. But even the most self-confident would see this 
sort of "training" as le«s than adequate preparation for atter.pting a 
hundred meter jump on a steep slope* 

In a similar vein, one cannot learn how to swim just by studying books, 
watching films, or seeing live demonstrations of swimming strokes* Sooner 
or later, one must actually get in the water and flounder around. Such 
"performance competencies" require intensive practice before they can be 
mastered. 

Problems with Teacher Training 

A profession as complex as teaching requires a great many "performance 
competencies" as well as numerous "knowledge competencies" (Horner, 1977) • 
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There is, as yet, no consensus on what competencies are requif^d, though 
there have been several attempts to identify them. The problem of 
identifying competencies is compounded by the mandate of Public Law 9^1-142 
to educatui all children in the least restrictive environment, 

Adams, Striefel, Killoran (1985) completed a literature review of the 
teacher competencies necessary for effective mainstreaming and identified 23 
major competency areas. These competency areas include both knowledge and 
r^erformance competencies. Teachers will likely have been exposed to most or 
all of these competency areas at some point during their professional 
training. They will have developed a certain level of expertise in many of 
the competencies. Most teachers, howe^^er, will require additional training 
if they are to successfully mainstream students who are handicapped. There 
are two major reasons for this. 

First is the fact that different pre-service training programs vary in 
their emphasis on particular skill areas. Graduates from different programs 
will likewise vary in their level of proficiency in a given competency area. 
Second, the knowledge and skill levels adequate for teaching students who 
are not handicapped will often be insufficient when teaching students who 
are handicapped. 

It is often the case that teachers need to reach a "higher" level of 
expertise in order to meet the needs of students with handicaps. This 
necessitates additional work for the teacher in acquiring new knowledge and 
skills, or in improving existing ones. Ultimately however, there is a 
substantial benefit for teachers and students alike. As teachers master 
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skills at the level required to successfully teach students who are 
handicapped, they become more effective in teaching all students. 

Far too many teachers, however, lack the skills necessary for effective 
raainstreaming; there exists a distinct "competency gap" between the skills 
teachers should have, and those they actually possess (Crisci, 1981, 
Ringlaben, & Price, 1981, Adams, et al, 1985). Preservice training programs 
are not preparing new teachers for the challenges of mainstreaming (Masat & 
Schack, 1981; Stamm, 1980; Adams, et al, 1985). Indeed, one might question 
whether it is even possible for preservice programs to completely train 
anyone in a profession as complex as teaching. 

Far too often, those people charged with the training of teachers fail 
to identify and emphasize those teacher competencies which cannot be 
adequately mastered unless one is able to "get in the water" and 
practice. Certainly a great deal of practice occurs during student teaching, 
but such training varies considerably in the nature and quality of 
supervision provided and the resultant corrective feedback received by the 
student-teacher. Also, as was mentioned previously, different pre-service 
training programs vary in the emphasis placed on different skill areas. The 
net result is that teachers vary considerably in the level of pre-service 
training they have received in the competency areas identified as essential. 

But whatever may be done to upgrade the quality of pre-service 
training, there are many thousands of currently practicing teachers who need 
training even more urgently. It is these teachers who are struggling right 
now to deal with students they were never trained to teach ( A Common Body of 
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Practice, 1980 ) > They need, and in many cases are requesting, inservice 
training. 



In the attempt to train teachers in the necessary competencies, there 
are some types of inservice training that appear of markedly limited utility 
(Larrivee, 1981). A few 1-2 hour training sessions at the end of a school 
day are simply not sufficient to train anything but isolated fragments of 
the knowledge aspects of the required competencies, to say nothing of the 
performance aspects of those competencies. Individual reading of journal 
articles or books may suffice for certain knowledge components, but barely 
begins to address the performance aspects of the competencies. Teacher 
participation in 1-2 day workshops may help develop both knowledge 
components and some performance components of the needed competencies. 
Workshops, however, suffer from lack of continuity, lack of follow-up, and 
fragmentation (i.e., learning only inchoate fragments of the necessary body 
of knowledge). In addition, many of the performance aspects are too complex 
to teach in a purely didactic fashion. They require experiential learning, 
and must often be "hand-shaped" in actual teaching situations. Attempting 
to teach the performance components using only lectures, readings, or 
discussions, would be equivalent to teaching piano or swimming by the same 
methods. 

The importance of developing high quality inservice training would be 
difficult to over-stress. Mercer, Forgnone, and Beattie (1978) state that, 
"no profession in the social sciences can assume that preservice education 
alone is sufficient for maintaining professional status" (p. 30). In a 
similar vein, Egbert and Kluender (1979) argue that, "it is not reasonable 
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to assume that a given training period can prepare a person for a lifetime 
in any complex profession" (p. 19). 



Powers (1983) argues strongly for a major upgrading of inservice 

training. He states that, 

"While inservice provisions are important in maintaining teacher 
skills, they are essential to the realization of any significant 
education reform. If any change-effort in public schools is to 
be successful then a viable inservice format must be devised that 
specifically addresses the needs of those who are to serve as 
change agents. 

One of the major current educational reform efforts is the 
mainstreaming movement. If regular classroom teachers are to 
successfully occupy roles associated with mainstreaming, inservice 
must provide opportunities for developing the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes prerequisite to the effective integrations of 
handicapped students." (p. 433)* 



Peterson (1983)> offers the following thought provoking insights 

regarding the need for quality inservice: 

"The final test of mainstreaming rests with the ability and 
attitude of the teachers and others who implement the programs; it 
is they who must translate theory into practice" (p. 25). 

"No matter how progressive and innovative an idea, its use becomes 
limited when there are few practitioners who understand and can 
properly implement the idea . • . Well trained personnel are at 
the heart of a successful mainstreaming effort" (p. 25). 

"Personnel training is perhaps the most important component of 
successful mainstreaming. To enroll handicapped children in 
regular settings or normally developing children in special 
settings without adequate staff preparation is to invite failure 
for both staff and children. Individuals asked to assume 
responsibility for youngsters with whom they have limited or no 
experience and little formal preparation are themselves 
" handicapped" (p. 42). 
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Proposal for Inservice Training 

To meet the training needs of teachers, a tripartite model for 
inservice training is here offered* This model allows for three types of 
inservice training which address three types of training needs that teachers 
may have. If a teacher has the luxury of knowing beforehand that a certain 
student is going to be mainstreamed into her/his class, the teacher will 
- want to determine if training is necessary to prepare for the unique 

needs/problems/limitations of this particular student (e.g., the student may 
be epileptic, blind, require special adaptive equipment, communicate 
primarily by signing, have a specific behavioral program in place, etc.). 
Once a student is actually mainstreamed, there may arise specific problems 
that require prompt and practical intervention. The teacher will then want 
technical assistance or brief training that helps resolve the problem (e.g., 
student is aggressive toward other students, falling behind in academic 
tasks, socially isolated, etc.). The third type of training in the present 
model is aimed at long-term development of teacher knowledge and skills. 
What is required, to meet this training need, is an inservice training 
program that is comprehensive is scope, but is sequential, includes guided 
ecperience, provides practical and readily usable training, begins with a 
needs assessment, includes periodic assessment of skills to determent 
mastery, and allows for follow-up in teachers* own classrooms. A 
comprehensive plan such as this could well include (a) guided reading, (b) 
brief (1-2 hour) didactic training, (c) short workshops or mini-classes, (d) 
specially designed summer quarter classes, (e) supervised practica, (f) 
in-class demonstrations and shaping of teacher behaviors, (g) in-classroom 
consultation with specialists, and (h) consistent, long-term follow-up. 
Such a training program would ideally be designed and jointly sponsored by 
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university faculty from special education and regular education departments, 
and by practicing teachers with experience in mainstreaming* It would 
necessitate much closer interaction between university staff and teachers in 
the field* It should include built-in assessment procedures to evaluate 
efficacy. Teacher trainers would demonstrate in practice (as opposed to 
pedantically orating about) such competencies as task analysis, 
individualized instruction, behavior modification, and classroom 
management* The training should be designed to focus on those major areas 
which have not typically been a part of the training experience of most 
regular education teachers (e.g., attitudes, behavior modification skills, 
exceptional conditions) * In addition, since trainers will be demonstrating 
individualized teaching, specific student needs for training could be 
identified (the students, in this instance, being practicing teachers). 
Possibly an "lEP" could be developed to help each student meet personal 
educational needs. The authors of this paper are not, however, aware of any 
inservice programs that meet, or even closely approximate, this "ideal", 

The following tables should help clarify the tri-partite model of 
training herein advocated. Table 1 gives an overview of the three types of 
training, with a comparison of the similarities and differences between each 
of the three types. Tables 2, 3, & 4 give an overview of the steps for 
implementing each of the three types of training. 



Insert Tables 1, 2, 3» & ^ here. 



Tables 5, 6, & 7 list some of the advantages and disadvantages of each 
type of training. These are intended as representative rather than 
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comprehensive listings. Also included are possible training options that 
would help give teachers the experiences desired from a particular type of 
training. 



Insert Tables 5, 6, & 7 here. 



Summary and Discussion 

A significant "competency gap" currently exists between the knowledge 
and skills teachers should have, and those they actually do have. This gap 
results, in part, from the increasing demands placed on teachers by the 
legislative requirement of P.L. 9'J-1'i2 to educate all students in the least 
restrictive environment. Pre-service and inservice i^raining programs for 
teachers have not yet changed and grown sufficiently to prepare educators 
for the challenges that confront them as they teach students who are 
handicapped. 

Pre-service training programs must reflect the reality that 
mainstreaming necessitates changes in traditional approacher to teaching. 
Inservice training must be comprehensive rather than piecemeal, must include 
in-classroom shaping of teacher behaviors, in-classroom consultation with 
specialists, and long-term follow-up. All of this will, obviously, be 
possible only with adequate funding. The authors recognize that this ideal 
may never be completely achieved in reality. But the attempt to define "the 
way it ought to be" may serve as a guide in attempts to develop more 
adequate training programs. 
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The tripartite model of inservice training discussed in this paper in 
one step in the direction of upgrading teacher expertise* The foundation of 
the model is the long-term development of teacher skills through quality 
inservice training that virtually spans each teacher ^s professional career. 
The "student -specific training" and the "problem focused training" are seen 
as supplemental to the "general skills training", though they are both 
essential types of training if teachers^ needs are to be adequately met* 

The purpose of this paper is not to recommend specific training 
programs (i.e., commercially developed training packages, or training 
sponsored by particular institutions or groups), nor advocate particular 
ways of changing existent training programs. The paper does advocate the 
tripartite model of inservice training as an effective vehicle for meeting 
the diverse training needs of practicing teachers. 

The paper strongly advocates that educators at all levels acknowledge 
the unpleasant reality that we have not been adequately prepared to meet the 
increasing demands that are expected of teachers. Having acknowledged the 
reality of the problem, teachers must then confront the true causal issue at 
its root: Pre-service training does not prepare teachers adequately for the 
new challenges of teaching, and current inservice training is too limited in 
both quantity and scope to bridge the competency gap. 

It will be largely due to a team effort that the existing competency 
gap is narrowed and eventually eliminated. Legislators, parents, students, 
administrators, and teachers must all work together for the common goal of 
improving education for all children by improving the training opportunities 
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of educators. Teachers must assume a leading role in this effort, for it is 
they who are ultimately confronted with the daily challenges of 
Diainstreaming. 
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THREE TYPES OF IHSERVICE TRAIUIHG FQH hAINSTREAMlNG 



GENERAL SKILLS TRAINING 
(ongoing) 



STUDEKT-^SPEClrlC TRAINING 
(pre-mainstreaming) 



PROBLEM-FOCUSED TRAINING 
(post-placement) 



a# for all teachers 

b* scheduled on a regular basis in 
respon.se to identified areas for 
5kill development 

c. extended, long-range (training 
time measured in weeks or months) 

d« skill centered 

e. general applicability to 
many students 

f. aims at over-all upg^'ading and 
development of teacher expertise 



g. planned in advance, organized, 
sequential, responsive t*^ over-all 
long-range needs 

h. spans entire teaching career 

i. assessed via "General Teacher 
Assessment*' 

example: A number of teachers 
at a school all desire training 
in methods for evaluating student 
learning— a series of workshops 
are offered on this topic over a 
several month period. 



a* for receivins teacher 

b. occ\,a prior to mainstreamlng a 
specific student 



c. short-temv, intensive (train- 
ing time measu. .d in hours or days) 

d. skill centered 
e* student specific 



f. focustc on special training 
necessary for v^orking with a par- 
ticular student 

g* planned in advance, orbanized, 
responsive t*- specific anticipated 
short-ranpc- needs 

h. time-limited 

h* assessed via MESA (Maiustreamlng 
Expectations and Skill Assessment) 

example: A teacher needs training 
in how to recognize and tTianage 
occasional seizures in an 
incoming student, and also how to 
prepare the other students in the 
class to respond to a seizure. 



a, for any teacher needing help 

L, occurs as needed m response 
to problem situations 



c. short-tenr., limited ^vPdlning 
time meusured m niinute,% or hours) 

d. problem centered 

e. situation specific 



f, focused on particular problem 
and situation 



g. planned "on the spot", spon- 
taneous, responsive to immediate 
needs 

h. time-limited 

1. teacher self-assessed via Needs 
"Request for Assistance" 

example: The students in a class 
are overly solicitous of a student 
in a wheelchair, to the point that 
the studeiit is developing some 
"helpless" behaviors that are of 
concern to the teacher. 
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Table 2 



GENERAL SKILLS TRAINING (Ongoing) 



TASK 


RESPONSIBLE PARTY 


OBJECTIVES 


TOOLS/AIDS 


Needs assessment 
teachers 


Training Coordinator Comprehensive assessment of teacher training needs 
as perceived by teachers Needs Assessment 


General Teacher and 


Prioritize needs 


Training Coordinator 


Based of the completed needs assessments, identify 
those training needs which are perceived by 
teachers as most critical 


General Teacher 


Select trainer/s 


Training Coordinator 


Select trainers with the expertise to train 
teachers in each of the highest priority 
competency areas 


Directory of Local 
Training Resourcer. 


Develop a training plan 


Training Coordinator 
and teacher trainer/s 


Develop a long-range training plan which neets the 
needs of teachers through a variety of training 
experiences 


Teacher Training 
Manual; & Ilinimum - 
Levels of Training 


Implement the training plan 


Training Coordinator 
and teacher trainer/s 


Implement the planned training experiences 




Evaluate the training plan 


Training Coordinator 


Assess the effectiveness of teacher training by 
objective measurement of change in specified areas 
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Table 3 



PROBLEM-FOCUSED TRAINING (Post-placement) 





RESPONSIBir PARTY 


OEJi-CTTVES 


TOOLS/AIDS 


Identify a problem 


Regular teacher 


Specify the particular situation or student 
behavior that Is causing the problem 


"Request for Assist- 
ance" form 


Identify a resource person 


Training Coordinator 


Select a trainer or consultant with the expertise to 
a.sslst the teacher with the problem Identified 


Directory of Local 
Training Resources 


n#>tf<4l#\n s, nmhlpm ^olutnR •itrflf^nv 


Consultan^i or teacher 
trainer, and teacher 


Jointly develop & plan to ullevltitG the protlera 




Implement the strategy 


Consultant) or teacher 
trainer, and teacher 


Begin the training, or other problen solving stratccy 




Evaluate the strategy 


Consultant or trainer 


l'ici;sure efrectlveness of training by cnange in 
problem situation or behavior 




Evaluate the need for general skills 
training 


Consultant, or tearrie- 
trainer, and teacner 


Determine if tne teacher could bentflt from longer- 
term training In this corapetetioy area 


Developing a Compre- 
hensive Training 
Plan 
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Table 4 15 



STUDENT-SPECIFIC TRAINING (Pre-mainstreaming) 

TASK RESPONSIBLE PARTY OBJECTIVES ' TOOLS/AIDS 

Prc-pl a cement review process Special education Assess stuoent readiness for mainstreammg; identify MESA 

teacher mainstreaning objectives and activities to meet those 

objectives; make tentative selection of receiving 
teacher (this to be done by aaministrator) ; have the 
receiving teacher become familiar with student in the 
environment of the self-contained classroom 



Needs assessment (receiving teacher) 


Training Coordinator, 
teacher, and special 
education teacher 


Assess training needs of receiving teacher to pre- 
pare for the advent of the specific stuaent being 
mainstreamed 


HESA 


Identify trainer 


Training Coordinator 


Select trainer capable of training receiving teacher 
In areas Identified 


Directory of Train- 
ing Resources 


Develop training plan 


Trainer 


Develop learning experiences that will tram the 
teacner in the need areas identified 


Minimum Levels of 
Training 


Implement trailing plan 


Trainer 


Begin the learning experiences Identified above 




Evaluate the training plan 


Trainer and teacher 


Assess the effectiveness of training by objective 
measurement of change in specified areas 
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Table 5 - GENERAL SKILLS TRAINING (Ongoing) 



Advantages - best suited for continued upgrading of skills; promotes 
generalization; provides a framework for incorporating skills learned (in 
isolation) via other two modes of training. 

Disadvantages - expensive in both money and time; teachers may be reluctant 
to participate; requires extensive planning, coordination, and effort. 

Training Options - self study; college courses; workshops; supervised 
practica; model programs; in-class trainers; lectures; films or videos; 
guided reading; consultation with specialists; retreats; laboratory 
experiences; (see Powers, 1983 for more ideas). 
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Table 6 - STUDENT^.SPECIFIC TRAINING (Pre-mainstreaming) 



Advantages - Teacher sees child in special education context prior to 
regular class placement; teacher becomes familiar with child; child is 
^'readied" for regular class via training in specific areas; teacher gets 
advance training rather than being limited to crisis training. 

Disadvantages - may require highly specialized training; may require a 
substantial amount of teacher time; skills may not generalize to other 
students. 

Training Options - Workshop; one-on-one training; OJT (on the job training) 
in child's special education class; self study; special education teacher 
comes with child into regular class to demonstrate hand-shaping; college 
course. 
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Table 7 - PROBLEM FOCUSED TRAINING (Post' Placement) 



Advantages - responsive to teacher request for training (thus teachers are 
more highly motivated); may reduce or prevent potential problems; when 
training is Effective it demonstrates vividly the value of and need for, 
further training (and may help "sell" reluctant teachers on the value of 
inservice); relatively inexpensive; requires minimal planning; provides an 
opportunity to learn skills needed for specific situations, and the 
principl^^ learned may generalize to other situations. 

Disadvantages - dependent upon teacher request (if no request, no training); 
has to be done quickly, with little time for planning and preparation; 
problem-solving may be so specific and limited that skills are learned in 
isolation; if training is highly specific, the skills may not generalize 
well to other contexts. 

Training Options - consultation; observe/train in model classroom; one-on- 
one training by specialist; specialist come into class for demonstration and 
hand shaping; school inservice. 
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Abstract 

Parent involvement in their children's special education is 
mandated by law* One important component of special education is 
mainstream! ng; however, in spite of the generally low involvement 
of parents in this process, information in this area has not been 
consolidated into a form that can be used to stucly and modify 
patterns of parent behavior so that a child*s probability for 
success in the mainstream might be maximized. In this paper 
research on parent involvement in their children's mainstream! ng 
IS reviewed along with variables that may promote or discourage 
parent involvement. Recommendations are offered for future 
research. Models are reviewed that accommodate different 
lifestyles and interests of parents, and which include correlating 
child progress in relation to parent involvement. 
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A Critical Review of Parent Involvement in Mainstreaming 

A primary emphasis of mainstreaming is to provide children 
with and without handicaps (see Footnote 1), with the 
opportunities to learn to interact successfully with one another 
(Blacher & Turnbull, 1983; Schrag, 1984). However, mainstreaming 
involves more than just individual students and teachers; 
mainstreaming also impacts parents* Volumes have been written on 
the involvement of parents in regular and special education (for 
review, see Foster, Berger, & McLean, 1981; Kroth & Krehbiel, 
1982), but very little attention has been devoted to the impact of 
mainstreaming upon participating parem;s, even though this 
involvement is required by the majority of funding agencies for 
research, development, demonstration and implementation projects, 
and by P.L. 94-142. In this paper, the research literature on the 
involvement of parents in the process of mainstreaming is 
reviewed. Since parent involvement is often a response by parents 
to their concerns about mainstreaming (Cansler & Winton, 1983; 
Kroth & Krehbiel, 1982; Winton & Turnbull, 1981), the research 
into parent concerns is also reviewed • Finally, in a mainstreamed 
program, the parents of all children are impacted; therefore, the 
research reviewed includes available data on parents of children 
without handicaps. The limitations and strengths of research 
efforts are critically examined, and recommendations for future 
research activities are discussed. 

Definition of Mainstreaming 

One of the difficulties with mainstreaming is the lack of 
consensus about what defines mainstreaming* The commonly-cited 
definitions of mainstreaming notably lack mention of the roles of 
teachers, parents, and specialists in the process of mainstreaming 
(Council for Exceptional Children, 1976; Kaufman, Gottlieb, Agard 
& Kukik, 1975). In order to provide a common basis for studying 
the role of parents in this process, mainstreaming is herein 
defined in accordance with a definition by Striefel, Killoran, 
Quintero, & Adams (ISd), which portrays it as a continuing 
process, rather than a discrete event, which includes the 
instructional and social integration of children who have 
handicaps into educational and coiranunity environments with 
children who do not have handicaps (Johnson & Johnson, 1981; 
Kaufman, Gottlieb, Agard & Kuker, 1975; Reynolds & Birch, 1982; 
Turnbull & Schultz, 1979; Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986; Zigmond & 
Sansone, 1981). Mainstreaming must also be a Child Stuc^y Team 
decision (Brown, Falvey, Vincent, Kaye, Johnson, Ferrara-Parrish & 
Gruenewald, 1979; Nash & Boileau, 1980), and must consider a 
continuum of least restrictive placement options where appropriate 
interactions between children with and without handicaps can be 
maximized to prepare the child with handicaps to function in 
current and future community environments (Deno, 1973; Hughes & 
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Hurth, 1984; Johnson & Johnson, 1981; Stainback, Stainback, & 
Jaben 1981; Taylor, 1982; Thomason & Arkell , 1980). The decision 
to mainstream must include preparation, support, and delineation 
of responsibilities of students, parents, regular and special 
education teachers, administrators, and support personnel (Cansler 
& Winton, 1983; Guralnick, 1983; Hughes & Hurth, 1983); and these 
activities must occur without major long-term disruption of 
ongoing educational activities of children with handicaps (Cooke, 
Ruskus, Appolonia & Peck, 1981; Hanline, 1985; Strain, 1983). 

In summary, the mainstream! ng process includes: (a) 
preparation for participants, (b) delineation of the 
responsibilities of all parties involved, and (c) post-placement 
monitoring and continued involvement. Research efforts in each 
area of emphasis in relation to parents will be examined. 

Characteristics of Research 

Dependent Measures 

Parent attitudes and self-report data expressed on 
questionnaires are primary dependent measures in many studies and 
reports about parents in mainstreaming (Kroth & Krehbiel, 1982; 
Price & Weinberg, 1982; Turnbull, Winton, Blacher & Sal kind, 1983; 
Cansler & Winton, 1983; Vincent, Brown & Getz-Shef tel , 1981). One 
limitation of using attitudes as a dependent measure is the 
difficulty in defining an attitude. Jones, Jamieson, Moulin and 
Towner (1981) point out that it is insufficient to infer an 
attitude only from the responses provided by individuals on 
questions (written or oral) or only from direct behavior observed 
by the experimenter. An attitude represents a multidimensional 
response to the interactions of the individual with the 
environment. In the case of mainstreaming, factors such as age, 
prior experiences with mainstreaming, handicapping condition, and 
a multitude of other social and personal variables are all 
potential parts of this multidimensional response (Jones et a1, 
1981). 

Self-report data can also be difficult to interpret since 
self-reports do not consistently correlate positively with 
observed behavior (Salend & Johns, 1983; Skinner, 1957). This 
limitation could be reduced by supplementing self-reports with 
direct observational data to document behavior toward persons with 
handicaps. However, natural parent behavior occurs most often in 
private sectors where observers are intrusive and can 
significantly alter behavior. Additionally, observations of 
parent behavior in natural rather than contrived settings (i.e., 
supermarket, church, etc.), pose serious logistic and financial 
limitations for the researcher. 
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Since observable parent behavior is difficult to validate as 
a true representation of typical behavior, self-report msasures 
remain the data of choice by researchers who stuc(y parent 
behavior. • Alternatives to this methodology suggested in special 
and regular education literature include parent attendance at 
school meetings and other functions (Kroth & Krehbiel, 1982), 
providing snacks, making crafts at home, or helping the teacher by 
preparing materials (e.g., cutting out shapes, etc.) (Honig, 1979; 
Pasanella & Volkmor, 1981; Weinberg, 1982). The value of these 
measures of parent participation and involvement has yet to be 
tested, but they hold promise for use in parent participation 
studies as observable data on parent responses to mainstreaming. 

Handicapping Condition of the Child 

Within a sample of parents of children who have handicaps, 
parent participation and concerns can differ on the basis of their 
children's different handicapping conditions. For example, in one 
study (Mlynek, Hannah & Hamlin, 1982), parents of learning 
disabled children reported that if mains treamed, their children 
would cope better with the outside world and would be better 
accepted by nonhandi capped persons. In another stu<(y, parents of 
children with Down syndrome were reported to be more supportive 
toward a mainstreaming project than parents of children with 
retardation, not associated with Down syndrome (Strom, Rees, 
Slaughter & Wurster, 1980). 

Age of the Child 

The age of the offspring with a handicap has also been found 
to be a variable affecting the report that parents provide about 
mainstreaming (Cansler & Winton, 1983; Dougan, Isbell, & Vyas, 
1979; Suelzie & Keenan, 1981). Parents of preschool children who 
have handicaps are more supportive of mainstreaming programs than 
parents of elementary-age and teenage children (Cansler & Winton, 
1983; Suelzie & Keenan, 1981). Parents of elementary-age and 
older children who have handicaps are also more likely to perceive 
their neighbors, and the community in general, as less accepting 
of the child in age-appropriate social roles (Suelzie & Keenan, 
1981). Support for mainstreaming appears to decrease over time; 
i.e., parents of handicapped elementary-age children are reported 
to be more accepting of mainstreaming than parents of teenagers, 
while parents of handicapped teenagers are more accepting of 
mainstreaming than parents of handicapped young adults. These 
views may reflect behaviors learned prior to legislation of P.L. 
94-142 when educational options were not available for students 
with handicaps. It may also suggest that parents of older 
children are less inclined to challenge school personnel after 
years of confrontations and may be less energetic in the face of 
new trends and new obstacles (Dougan, Isbell & Vyas, 1979; 
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Turnbull & TurnbuH, 1978; Winton & TurnbuH, 1981), Finally, it 
may reflect how parents become more resistant to mainstreaming as 
their childrer/*s delayed development becomes more apparent in 
comparison- with nonhandicapped peers over lime (Wol fensberger, 
1980), 

Summary of Research Characteristics 

Parents of children with handicaps have often been studied as 
a homogeneous group; .however, differences do exist among parents 
across variables such as the child's age and the handicapping 
conditions (Kroth, 1980; Kroth & Krehbiel, 1982; Simpson, 1982), 
More studies are needed which use samples that are controlled 
across characteristics such as age and handicapping condition of 
the child, as well as other variables, such as levels of parental 
education, previous experience with mainstreaming, and ethnic or 
racial background. Additionally, longitudinal research is needed 
to identify the changing pressures upon parents of children with 
handicaps who are malnstreamed, become older, and are more visible 
In the community by virtue of increased exposure to mainstreaming 
and increased deinstitutionalization at state and local training 
centers. 

Preparacion of Parents for Mainstreaming : 

Parent Concerns 

The stucly of parent involvement often begins with an 
examination of parent concerns (Pasanella & Volkmor, 1981; Noel, 
1984; Stetson, 1984; Bloom & Garfunkel, 1981; Kroth & Krehbiel, 
1982). Concerns can be stimuli that set the occasion for parent 
behavior that supports or hinders mainstreaming. Concerns can 
arise from a number of variables which have been identified in the 
literature, as follows. 

Knowledge About Mainstreaming 

The mainstreaming concerns of parents of children with and 
without handicaps often stem from lack of knowledge about what 1s 
meant by mainstreaming (Edgd & Davidson, 1979; Turnbull, Winton, 
Blacher, S Walkind, 1983). Turnbull, et al, (1983) reported that 
42% of the parents cf children with handicaps in their study had 
not heard of mainstreaming prior to being contacted to be part of 
a research study. In the same stuc(y, only 22% of the parents of 
children without handicaps had received information on 
mainstreaming prior to their child's participation in a 
mainstreaming program. Prior to mainstreaming, 76% of parents of 
nonhandicapped children favored placing students with mental 
handicaps in special, rather than regular classes. However, with 
their children's participation as classmates in a successful 
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mainstreaming program, parents of children without handicaps 
reportedly became supportive of integration* Similar findings 
have v'ien reported by others (Price & Weinberg, 1982; Vincent, 
Brown & Getz-Sheftel , 1981), 

Quality of Education 

Parents of children with handicaps report that the regular 
classroom teacher may be too busy to provide sufficient time and 
attention to their children (Bloom & Garfunkel, 1981; Mlynek, 
Demerest & Vuoulo, 1983). Similarly^, parents of children without 
handicaps express concerns over the quality of education their 
children might receive because a teacher may d,?yott^ more time to 
meet the more demanding needs of the child with handicaps (Bloom & 
Garfunkel, 1981; Demerest & Vuoulo, 1983; Karnes, 1980; Turnbull & 
Turnbull, 1982). Prior to mainstreaming, parents of children 
without handicaps report that a mainstreamed program may lack 
creativity, stimulating learning experiences, and playmates for 
their child (Wtnton, Turnbull & Blacher, 1983). 

In response to these concerns, some programs have used peers 
as buddies, models, confederates (Odom, Hoyson, Jamieson, & 
Strain, 1985; Taylor, 1982) and tutors (Jenkins & Jenkins, 1982; 
Taylor, 1982). Additional adult assistance has been obtained via 
paid aides and volunteers (Jenkins & Jenkins, 1982) • The utility 
of these methods in freeing time for teachers to devote to other 
dUuies or students has yet to be documented fully; however, 
preliminary studies in the use of peer buddies and tiitors suggest 
that start-up costs, time, and effort are offset by the greater 
benefit of providing opportunities for child/child interactions, 
for the development of age-appropriate social skills (Arick, 
Almond, Young & Krug, 1983), and for cost efficient skill 
acquisition when compared with the same achievement under the 
supervision of an cidult (Jenkins & Jenkins, 1982). Unfortunately, 
studies on the use of peers as interveners are marred by the 
frequent omission of generalization measures which could 
demonstrate if children actually acquire skills that are used 
beyond the training setting (Odom, Hoyson, Jamieson & Strain, 
1985). Considering the time that it takes to train children to 
functiori as interveners, educators will need to be convinced of 
the utility of this method for providing them more time to devote 
to other activities or students. 

Similar questions arise with the use of parents in a program. 
Parents are generally untrained and require supervision to be 
eftcctive, useful trainers in a classroom (Foster, Berger & 
McClean, 1981; Kroth, 1980; Kroth, &Krehbiel, 1982). 
Additionally, programs that require parents to participate in 
order to assure services for a child find difficulty in enforcing 
this contingency in early education (Foster, Berger, & McClean, 
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1981; Leiberman, 1986; Winton & Turnbull, 1981), and are in 
violation of P-L. 94-142 for school-age children (Demerest & 
Vuoulo, 1983; Leiberman, 1986), since a free, appropriate public 
school education cannot be denied to a child because of parent 
reluctance to participate. The use of aides msiy be a more 
successful solution (Semrau, LeMay, Tucker, Woods, & Hurtado, 

1982) , but the cost of paying all of the extra personnel that may 
be needed is a serious administrative consideration (Jenkins & 
Jenkins, 1982). Volunteers, if available, can be a viable option 
for many programs (Arick, Mmond, Young & Krug, 1983). 

Support Services 

The parents of children with handicaps also report concerns 
that special service programs (motor, language, etc.) for their 
child will be reduced or eliminated by mainstreaming (Bloom & 
Garfunkel, 1981; Demerest & Vuoulo, 1983; Pasanella & Volkmor, 
1981; Schanzer, 1981). Although reduction of services can be a 
realistic trade-off when a child moves into a regular program, 
parent education agencies have attempted to educate parents about 
the fact that services dictated by the child's needs and 
documented on an lEP cannot be refused (Elbaum, 1981; Pasanella & 
Volkmor, 1981). The impact of this type of training on parent 
behavior has not been researched closely. However, parent 
training about rights and due process appears to have impacted 
educators, as indicated by increasing information and training for 
educators to assure that they safeguard the rights of parents and 
students, thereby reducing the chances of parent-initiated 
litigation (Bureau of Exceptional Children, 1980; Elbaum, 1981; 
Pasanella & Volkmor, 1981; Reynolds & Birch, 1982; Simpson, 1982; 
Vandiviere & Bailey, 1981; Weinsenstein & Pelz, 1986). 

Social Isolation 

Prior to mainstreaming, parents of children with handicaos 
commonly express concerns that their children will be teased by 
others in the class, or will be ostracized during informal class 
activities (Bloom & Garfunkel, 1981; Demerest & Vuoulo, 1983; 
Mlynek, Hannah & Hamlin, 1982; Schanzer, 1981). This can occur 
when a child is excluded from a group activity because of the 
limitations of the handicapping condition (Demerest & Vuoulo, 

1983) , or when others provide too much assistance thereby limiting 
the child's opportunity to develop more independence (Bloom & 
Garfunkel, 1981; Demerest & Vuoulo, 1983). 

Parents of children with handicaps also report concern over 
the potentially negative reactions of other parents to the 
mainstreaming of the student who has a handicapping condition 
(Cansler & Winton, 1983; Demerest & Vuoulo, 1983). This concern 
has been related to the isolation which parents report in relation 
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to the contmum'ty of other parents (Dougan, Isben,& Vyas, 1979; 
Marion, 1981). Integrated parent meetings which include all 
parents may be a useful start toward reducing these concerns; 
however, data have not been collected on the social adjustment of 
parents to mainstreaming as a result of participation in this 
activity (Price & Weinberg, 1981; Striefel, Killoran, Quintero, 
1985b; Cansler & Winton, 1983). Additionally, one report suggests 
that integrated meetings may actually be difficult for the parent 
of a child with handicaps, because the handicapping condition is 
more obvious when contrasted with the abilities of children who do 
not have handicaps (Turnbull & Blacher-Dixon, 1980). 

Grading 

The possibility of unfair grading is another reported concern 
of parents of children with handicaps (Mlynek, Hannah & Hamlin, 
1982). Additionally, increasing numbers of children with severe 
handicaps are being mainstreamed into activities where grades are 
not typically given (e.g., recess or lunch), (Zigmond & Sansone, 
1981), but in which progress must be documented. A variety of 
options discussed by Weisenstein and Pelz (1986), Bender (1984) 
and Butler, Magliocca & Torres (1984) provide direction for 
methods to effectively gauge student and family progress. These 
options include modifying test construction (e.g., larger 
lettering, auditory vs. written questions, varied format); 
modifying test grading (e.g., de-emphasizing timed- tasks, grading 
effort and quality separately); modifying the recording of grades 
(e.g., multiple grades on report cards); and evaluating progress 
only on lEP goals and objectives. Progress measures for non- 
academic mainstreaming must still be developed. 

Inappropriate Models and Safety Issues 

Parents of children without handicaps report that their 
children may learn inappropriate behaviors from children who have 
handicaps (Gresham, 1982; Cansler & Winton, 1983; Price and 
Weinberg, 1982). However, observations of children in 
mainstreamed settings indicate that children without handicaps 
either do not imitate less mature behaviors, or if they do, they 
quickly extinguish these imitations when no rewards are given for 
behaving inappropriately (Cansler & Winton, 1983; Price & 
Weinberg, 1982). With exposure to a mainstreaming program, this 
concern of parents diminishes (Price & Weinberg, 1982; Quintero & 
Striefel, 1986). 

Parents of children with handicaps express concern over 
inadequate transportation (buses, cars, etc.), furniture (special 
chairs, desks, blackboards, etc.), and building structure (ramps, 
wide halls, bathroom stalls, etc.) (Bloom & Garfunkel, 1981). 
Although physical barriers cannot be used as a legal reason for 
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denying a child access to a free, appropriate public education in 
least restrictive environments, they are an unfortunate reality. A 
significant number of parents are unaware of the fact that 
physical barriers cannot be used to deny appropriate services in 
least restrictive environments (Pasanella & Volkmor, 1981; 
Quintero &Striefel, 1986; Elbaum, 1981). 

Parents of children without handicaps occasionally express 
concern about thair children's safety when in proximity of 
children with handicaps. Inadequate social skills of some 
children with handicaps can result in potentially unsafe 
encounters such as physical aggression. This problem can be 
aggravated by the poor communication skills of the child with 
handicaps, resulting in nonreinforcing experiences for children 
without handicaps, who attempt to initiate social interactions 
(Gresham, 1982). It is important for educators to determine 
whether children who are aggressive or exhibit other potentially 
harmful behaviors are suitable candidates for mainstreaming. 

It has been noted that parents of children with handicaps 
express concern that other children may encourage their child to 
engage in inappropriate, harmful or dangerous acts which could 
humiliate or even endanger a child. In response to this 
situation, peer buddies have been successfully used to protect the 
target child, as well as to model appropriate behaviors (Odom, 
Hoyson. Jamieson & Strain, 1985). 

Methods for Addressing Parent Concern About Mainstreaming 

One coiranonly-ci ted method for addressing concerns about 
mainstreaming is through a better exchange of information between 
parents and teachers (e.g., Kroth & Krehbiel, 1982; Pasanella & 
Volkmor, 1981). Several studies have addressed: (a) mode of 
communication, (b) timing of the information in relation to 
mainstreaming, and (c) content. Few of the papers reviewed 
constitute controlled research studies. Although all of the 
studies considered in this review include recommendations about 
parent communication, only those sources which manipulate and/or 
stucly particular methods or procedures will be discussed. 

Mode of Ccrignurilcatlon 

An ongoing exchange of information between parents and 
schools may best be established through regular contacts such as 
written notes concerning the child's progress; occasional 
telephone calls to parents; brief photocopied materials such as 
happy faces or symbols indicating good or bad days; and by 
providing more extensive materials such as handbooks, programs or 
articles on current issues in special education which seem 
appropriate for parental reading (Krehbiel & Sheldon, 1985; Kroth 
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& Krehbiel, 1982; Pasanella & Volkmor, 1981; Price and Weinberg, 
1982; Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986). TurnbuH et aU (1983) examined 
several methods of communicating with parents and reported that 
parents preferred printed material as long as the material was 
relevant, readable, and understandable. The authors stressed that 
professionals often use technical vocabulary or jargon which is 
confusing and unlnformative to parents. 

Parent involvement groups are another method for 
communication between. the teacher and parents. Group work has the 
advantage of providing services to a number of people at the sme 
time, and can be informational, educational, or therapeutic 
(Kroth, 1980). Karnes (1980) also recommends that parents of 
children with handicaps be included in academic activities and be 
given specific responsibilities in school functions, as is the 
case with other parents. 

Timing of Information About Mainstreaming 

In order to provide information and enlist support from 
parents it is necessary to provide timely and accurate answers to 
their questions. One strategy used by Cansler and Winton (1983) 
was to have a special spring orientation meeting for all parents 
(of children with handicaps and without) before mainstreaming 
occurred in the fall. At that meeting, the mother of the child 
with handicaps who was entering the program offered to answer any 
questions or concerns about her child. After the orientation 
meeting, the teachers kept in close contact with all parents 
through summer home visits, where parents were given an 
opportunity to discuss more questions and concerns about the new 
$>tudent in their child's classroom. Although few questions were 
asked directly of the parent of the target child, many parents 
posed questions about the cnlld during the teacher's home visits. 
After mainstreaming, this program reported that a comfortable 
atmosphere v/as created for both the child with handicaps, the 
parents of that child, and the staff involved in the program. 
Unfortunately, reactions to mainstreaming were not documented 
before the Intervention so that a post-placement comparison could 
be conducted, and a control group without intervention was not 
utilized. These omissions make it difficult to conclude that the 
intervention was the critical variable in a reportedly favorable 
outcome^ 

Additionally, no studies have examined the possibility that 
such attention to mainstreaming, prior to the process, might alarm 
parents by raising potential areas of concerns which may not have 
been considerations without such attention focused upon them 
(Quintero, & Striefel, 1986). It may be useful for an agency to 
consider having information available to parents of children 
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without handicaps, and timing the distribution of this information 
according to interests expressed by the parents. 

The timing of communication with parents of children with 
handicaps must also consider how prepared a parent may be to 
accept the-information (Krehbiel & Sheldon, 1985). The stages of 
acceptance and emotional adjustment which have been documented in 
the adjustment of parents to the presence of an offspring with a 
handicap suggests that information may be given to parents, but 
the parents m^ not be at a point of acceptance or understanding 
to assure the effectiveness of the coimunication (Marion, 1981) • 
It may be necessary to repeat and/or reformat information as 
parents progress in the acceptance of their role as parents of a 
child with handicaps (Cvach & Espey, 1986; Krehbiel & Sheldon, 
1985). 

Content 

The nx)st common information about mainstreaming given to 
parents is usually embedded within written material that 
encompasses the process of special education, and includes an 
explanation of parents' rights under P.L. 94-142, descriptions of 
the process of special educc^io.-: (referral, evaluation, lEP's, 
etc.), and methods of dye process (for examples, see Bureau of 
Exceptional Children, 1980; Dept. of Public Instruction, 1984). 
Within documents such as these, references to mainstreaming are 
brief, and generally lacking specificity of how parents can be 
active participants in the process. 

Specific information about mainstreaming is rare in the 
parent literature. Within a general parent training package, 
Elbaum (1981) discussed the principle of least restrictive 
education, provided questions to alert parents to issues that they 
should address (e.g., how can mainstreaming be included within a 
child's daily schedule), and suggested methods of participation 
(e.g., joining the child on field trips). More specific 
information about mainstreaming was presented by Breshears-Routon 
(1980) in a parent brochure exclusively about preschool 
integration. This brochure defined mainstreaming and integration, 
and answered common parent questions. A similar set of brochures 
about mainstreaming was developed by Striefel, Killoran and 
Quintero (1985a, 1985b) to answer questions of parents of chhildren 
with and without handicaps. The questions addressed by Breshears- 
Routon (1980) and Striefel, Killoran and Quintero, (1985a- 1985b) 
were compiled from literature- reviews and from parent interviews; 
however, it is unclear whether all of the questions are necessary, 
. relevant or sufficiently comprehensive to address a broad range of 
parent concerns and needs. 
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An alternate strategy for disseminating information involves 
conducting a parent needs assessment to identify areas of interest 
and need, then implementing a parent-training program to address 
these needs (Krehbiel & Sheldon, 1985; Kroth & Krehbid, 1982; 
Project Kids, 1978; Vandiviere & Bailey, 1981). This process not 
only pinpoints concerns, but it also provides a self- report method * 
for assessing the utility and impact of parent information 
materials and procedures. The utility of needs assessments to 
identify efficient ways to allocate limited resources has been 
demonstrated by several authors (e.g., Brough, Thompson & Covert, 
1985; Herschkowitz, 1976). 

Delineating Parent Responsibilities in Mainstreaming 

It is often assumed that all parents of children with 
handicaps are equally interested in becoming involved in their 
child's education. In reality, although the law mandates that 
parents be allowed to become actively involved in the development 
and approval of the Individual Education Plan (lEP), the level of 
participation remains a personal matter. Lusthaus, Lusthaus and 
Gibbs (1981) conducted a survey in which 50% of the parents they 
surveyed indicated that they wanted to serve only as information 
providers for their child's teachers and for the professionals who 
delivered services to their child. Parents chose to be decision- 
makers only on discrete issues such as medical services, records 
kept about their child, and school placement changes. Several 
reasons may account for why parents may choose such a limited 
degree of involvement. In examining the reasons for parent 
reticence in participating in programs, Cansler and Winton (1983) 
determined from parent reports that mainstreaming was frequently 
the first time that parents of young children actually compared 
their child directly with nonhandi capped children of the same age. 
For example, one parent indicated that it was difficult for her to 
attend a parent meeting for learning to handle the behavior 
difficulties of three-year-olds. She reported that she wished her 
child could be capable of such misbehaviors. This report, in 
conjunction with research reviewed previously indicating 
decreasing parent support for mainstreaming as a child becomes 
older, emphasizes the need for more information about desired 
participation in mainstreaming by parents of children at different 
ages (preschool, school -age, etc). 

Parents can also resist involvement because they have become 
too involved in the past (Winton & Turnbull, 1S81). Since 
mainstreaming is a relatively new activity for many schools and 
teachers, parents have been called upon to fill an informational 
gap ranging from providing information about the child's history 
and medical services, to demonstrating management techniques and 
training personnel (Cansler & Winton, 1983). Winton and Turnbull 
(1981) hypothesize that the extensive involvement of some parents 
in their child's education (often stemming from fear that 
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appropriate services will not be available otherwise) is 
overwhelming to many parents and results in less involvement over 
time. 

Conflicts can develop when school personnel expect parents to 
become involved in other ways, such as through classroom 
assistance, but the parents do not cJesire this level of 
involvement (Foster, Berger, & McLean, 1981; Kroth & Krehbiel, 
1982; Krehbiel & Sheldon, 1985). Conversely, if a school assumes 
that all parents desire only to be involved in an informational 
capacity, problems can arise when the parent who wishes to be more 
active cannot be accommodated (Dougan, Isbell, & Vyas, 1979; 
Turnbull & Turnbull, 1978). 

Models of Parent Involvement 

Since the desire for different degrees of involvement is 
reported by different parents, sonie authors have redefined parent 
involvement to encompass a continuum of options which allow 
choices for parents to assume varying levels of resp^^nsibil ity in 
the process of their child's education (Bauer & Shea, 1985; Cvcch 
& Espey, 1986; Foster, Berger & McLean, 1980; Kroth, 1980; 
Turnbull & Summers, 1985). Although a specific model does not 
exist for mainstreaming, suitable models for parent participation 
will be reviewed. 

The precedent for a broader definition of parent involvement 
was established and discussed by Kroth (1980) in the Mirror Model 
of Parental Involvement. In this model, four levels of 
involvement are outlined, along with skills needed by parents at 
each level, and methods for professionals to facilitate parent 
acquisition of those skills. The model is based on the assumption 
that parents have strengths to contribute to a program, needs 
related to the child that must be identified and met, and various 
other obligations that must be met (e.g., other family needs, 
work, etc). Although the model does not specifically focus on 
mainstreaming, the framework is applicable to parent involvement 
during the process of mainstreaming. In the Mirror Model, 
parents* needs are listed in a four-level system. Level One, the 
level of least involvement, is one in which parents are informed 
of their righ'^s, school policies, child assignments; and they sign 
necessary releases, such as lEP forms; and they receive school 
handouts, etc. In Level Two, parents exchange home information 
with the school, monitor chi^d progress, and may conduct some 
simple programs. In Level Three, parents are extensively involved 
within the school system, parent groups and systemic decision- 
making. Parents in Level Four are personally involved in therapy 
and/or intensive education involving their child. All parents are 
participants in Level One activities; ;iowever, fev/er parents 
participate in the other levels because of parent emotional needs 
(e.g., not fully accepting the child's handicap) and/or other 
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obligations (family or work needs which conflict with 
participation). Krehblel & Sheldon (1985) have expanded the model 
to Include a continuum of teacher activities that correlate with 
the levels of parent Involvement. 

Lack of flexibility In defining the roles of parents has been 
a target for criticism by Foster, Berger, and McLean (1981) • 
Their approach to parent Involvement Is not as carefully developed 
as the Mirror Model; however, it encompasses a variety of options 
which address different needs and concerns, and which take Into 
account the different family structures In modern society (e.g., 
single parents, working parents, etc.). Professionals who attempt 
to Involve a parent who opts for lesser Involvement may need to 
accept that parentis decision, without assuming that they have 
failed In not Involving the parent further. Foster, Berger and 
McLean (1981) propose that the whole family be considered as a 
unit, so that the limitations of parent Involvement can be better 
understood In the context of other pressures and obligations. A 
broader set of options can then be tailored for specific families. 

A similar philosophy supports the research and practices of 
Project Kids (i978). This program approaches parent Involvement 
using Systems Theory In which parents are considered as Individual 
people who happen to be In a parenting capacity. The Project Kids 
parent needs assessment emphasizes Individual learning programs 
which allow parents options for Involvement by developing a plan 
for parent training and involvement which Is Individualized for 
each family. The Impact of the model was evaluated through parent 
consumer satisfaction and through parent and teacher ratings of 
child progress (Carter, 1978; Carter & Macy, 1978). Parent 
consumer satisfaction ratings on questionnaires Indicated a 
positive response to the program, and a self-reported Improvement 
on competencies learned through parent training. Parent 
evaluation of child progress were consistently higher than teacher 
evaluations. Specific data on parent attendance and skills 
acquired would have been valuable contributions to the program's 
statement of Impact. The authors also point out that their parent 
program may be cosrly to Implement In agencies lacking extensive 
funding for parent services. 

A similar plan for parent involvement is proposed in Bauer 
and Shea's (1985) parent involvement system. This system has 
seven levels of involvement ranging from Level One, characterized 
by written and telephone communication, through Level Seven, 
nonschool activities. Cvach & Espey (1986) point out that the 
model requires that professionals view any level of involvement as 
a success. One way to shift the focus away from type of 
Involvement as a measure of participation is to draft an 
Individualized Parent Involvement Plan (Bauer & Shea, 1985) that 
delineates the level of involvement planned, and also acquaints 
parents with other options for Involvement. Compliance with the 
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goals in the plan can be used as a measure of involvement, without 
comparing types of involvement across different family systems. 

Continued Parent Involvement: Post-Placement Support 

The definition of mainstreaming cited in this review 
specifies that roles and responsibilities should be identified and 
assigned to parents. Although parent involvement implies that the 
process is ongoing, very few sources offer suggestions for 
continuing involvement after the child's placement. The Mirror 
Model of Parental Involvement (Kroth, 1980) provides a guide for 
continuing involvement, beginning with the activities identified 
for Level Two (exchange of information with the school, monitoring 
child progress, and conducting some programs). Additionally, on- 
going parent activities are designed to meet the needs identified 
in written needs assessments. Cansler and Winton (1983) reviewed 
feedback from early intervention projects funded by the 
Handicapped Children's Early Education Programs (HCEEP) and 
concluded that parents should be assigned to help prepare their 
children for mainstreaming and to monitor their children's 
progress. Child preparation included activities such as 
accompanying the child during a preliminary school visit and 
talking with the child about the change. Progress monitoring 
included noting behavior changes in the home and communicating 
with the school about generalization of learned behaviors to the 
home. In order to formalize the process of ongoing involvement, 
Reynolds and Birch (1982) suggested that specific parent 
activities be included in the child's lEP. They were cautious to 
note, however, that this inclusion in the lEP is not required by 
law and may be resisted by many educators. A similar concern can 
be raised about the implementation of Individualized Parent 
Involvement Plans (Bauer & Shea, 1985); however, if such plans are 
demonstrated to result in parent participation which is 
satisfactory for teachers and parents, and which correlates with 
child improvements, then the concerns may be outweighed by the 
benefits. 

In light of these reports, a significant amount of 
responsibility for continued parent involvement will rest upon 
school personnel (Krehbiel fi Sheldon, 1985). Consequently, 
personnel training activities will need to incJude information 
about parent adjustment to mainstreaming and the difficulties 
which parents may face when their child is placed in the 
mainstream (Cvach & Espey, 1985; Krehbiel & Sheldon, 1985; Kroth & 
Krehbiel, 1982). This information may help professionals to 
better understand the reluctance of some parents to attend 
activities which may be punishing from a parent perspective. 
Furthermore, since professionals have access to community 
resources, it is the professional who Is in the position to give a 
parent information about parent support groups and resources 
(Reynolds ^5 Birch, 198?.). The data from research programs that 
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implement a comprehensive approach for involving parents should be 
contrasted with information from programs not using such a system 
to determine impact upon parent involvement. Possible outcome 
measures could include parent attendance at activities, parent 
degree of volunteering and child academic and social progress. 

Discussion and Recommendations 

The preparation, delineation of responsibilities, and post- 
placement support for parents in the process of mainstreaming is a 
form of parent involvement which has received limited attention in 
the research literature; however, as mainstreaming becomes more 
commonplace in public schools, and as parents are expected by 
professionals to assume active roles in their children's 
educations, the need arises for a systematic method of effectively 
involving parents in the process of mainstreaming. The existing 
literature on parent involvement, and the preliminary attempts to 
standardize parent training programs that involve mainstreaming 
provide a framework for establishing a model for parent 
involvement in mainstreaming. Such a model should include: 

1. A method of assessing parent interests and needs prior to 
mainstreaming so that sped tic concerns can be addresse d, impact 
ot trie metnod used tor addressing needs can De assessea"1on the 
same instrument. This instrument could also be effectively used 
to match the desired level of involvement with available options 
for involvement. The framework described by Kroth and Krehbiel 
(1982) in the Mirror Model of Parent Involvement provides a 
promising format for establishing and documenting levels of parent 
involvement in malnstreaaiiny. 



2. A 

activlt^jS" 



variet y of 
iistedHor 



options tor 
teacners to 



parent invo lvement with specific 
use as a guide tor snaring witn 



parents. These options should include the tlexlblllty advocated 

L) to accoiwnodate non-traditional 

working parents, etc.). 
Ivement activities could be 
parents, and organized into an 
Plan (Bauer & Shea, 1985). 



Dy hoster, Bergen and McLean (1981] 
family structures (single parents. 
Ideally, a list of potential invol^ 
generated jointly by teachers and 
Individualized Parent Involvement 



3. An active teacher traini ng program to acquaint teachers 
with the model tor parent involvement whicli win De used by a 
particular agency or system"^ This training must include the 
available Information on parents* varying desires for involvement, 
and a study of the variables which determine parent involvement 
(Cvach & Espey, 1986; Kroth & Krehbiel, 1982). 

One area of parent behavior which has yet to be investigated 
is how parents change as a result of participation. A similar 
line of research upon teacher behavior indicates that when 
teachers are presented with an innovative activity, they 
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demonstrate seven levels of behaviors indicative of increasing 
conmitment and involvement (Hall, Loucks, Rutherford, & Newlove, 
1975). These levels are non-use, where no action is taken by the 
teacher; orientation, where the teacher seeks information; 
preparation, where the teacher prepares to use the innovation; 
mechanical -use, where the innovation is first used; routine and 
refinement, where use becomes established and minor changes may be 
made by the user; integration, where the user coordinates with 
others to use the innovation; and renewal, where the user modifies 
the innovation to provide more effective methods. The levels of 
use are, in turn, correlated with levels of concern that range 
from no desire to participate in the activity, to user-initiated 
ideas for modifying the system (Hall & Loucks, 1978). A similar 
sequence may be useful for explaining parent behavior; i.e., 
initially, parents may demonstrate reluctance to participate in 
the innovation known as parent involvement in mainstreaming. With 
increasing information and participation, parents may move through 
a progression of behavior similar to the progression documented by 
teachers. A demonstration of such similarity would contribute 
greatly to research on parent involvement by providing a context 
for different parent behaviors, and by providing information to 
professionals that could help them to better predict and 
understand the behavior of parents. 

The use of formal procedures to plan and direct parent 
involvement creates a system from which interventions can be 
evaluated and modified as needed. An agency or program that does 
not work within an organized framework may find it difficult to 
identify successful features of a program, or features which need 
to be modified. The ability to identify critical features of a 
program becomes important in light of the great sums of money 
which are invested annually in parent training and involvement 
programs. For example, the Handicapped Children's Early Education 
Program (HCEEP) of the U.S. Department of Education demands that 
every funded program include a parent component describing the 
program*s philosophy, methods of implementation, and methods of 
evaluation. At the preschool and school-age level, P.L. 99-457 
and P.L. 94-142, respectively, heavily emphasize that parents are 
to be included in the process of education in the least 
restrictive environment. However, ressarch to support and justify 
the outpouring of money into parent programs is often flawed, and 
does not advance the field by demonstrating effectiveness of some 
methods over others. In addition to using a formal model as a 
framework for guiding parent involvement efforts, the following 
reconmendations are suggested as methods to consider in future 
parent studies: 

1. Define mainstreaming as ^n ongoing process in which 
parents are to be prepared and have specific pre- and post- 
placement responsibilities. 
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2. Systematicany examine factors in parent communication 
such as mode of communication, timing and content, in order to 
identify cost-effective methods which yield desired results. 

3* Assess child progress in conjunction with parent 
behavior. 'In the final analysis, the purpose for parent 
involvement in mainstreaming is to create a better educational 
experience for the child. The true test of effectiveness of a 
method is in the impact it effects upon participating children. 
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Footnote 

^The term, child(ren) with handicaps, is used throughout this 
paper in accordance with the position advanced by The Association 
for Persons with Severe Handicaps, which states that the term 
handicapped child, emphasizes the nandicapping condition, whereas 
the term child with handicaps, emphasizes that the Individual Is a 
person, who also has a handicapping condition- 
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Abstract 



As the mainstreaming of children wxth handicaps becomes ai 
increasingly important goal, so too does the issue of how to 
facilitate interactions between children with and without handicaps 
in the mainstream setting. One potential focus for improving 
interactions is the child without handicaps whose attitudes and 
behaviors will play an important role in the success of 
mainstreaming. Such a focus could include the implementation of 
simple awareness activities - such as a puppet show about a child 
who is mainstreamed into a regular education classroom - to more 
extensive skill building activities such as role-playing a special 
needs student *s first day in a mainstream setting. In the present 
paper, a variety of activities which have been suggested as a means 
of making the child without handicaps a more active partner in the 
mainstreaming process were initially viewed. While many sources 
for activities were identified, and there appeared to be general 
social consensus regarding the efficacy of such activities, there 
is a paucity of data which empirically demonstrate the usefulness 
of these activities. While preparation activities thus appear to 
have adequate social validation, and could be a useful component of 
a mainstreaming model, additional research is necessary to 
establish their effectiveness. 
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Preparing Regular Classroom Students for Mainstreaming: 
A Literature Review 

Mainstreaming is a concept that has received increasing 
attention' since the implementation of Public Law 94-142 (Adams, 
Striefel, Frede^ Quintero & Killoran, 1985). PL 94-142 calls for 
provision of a free and appropriate education for all children with 
handicaps in the least restrictive environment* Education in the 
least restrictive environment (LRE) means that the child will be 
provided with an educational program in a setting which can meet 
the child's needs with the necessary support from special 
educational personnel, while placing the child in contact with 
regular education students as much as possible. Mainstreaming is 
thus the process of implementing the concept of education in the 
least restrictive environment. 

A Definition 

Mainstreaming can be defined in a number of ways (see Adams 
et.al 1985 for a review of these definitions). For the purposes of 
the present paper, mainstreaming has been defined as follows: 

Successful mainstreaming is a continuing process, rather than 
a discrete event. It includes the instructional and social 
integration of children who l^ave handicaps into educational and 
community environments with children who do not have handicaps. 
Successful mainstreaming must: 

1. Be based on the decision of the lEP team that a child can 
potentially benefit from placement with children who are not 
handicapped; 

2. Provide a continuum of least restrictive placement options 
which range from brief periods of interactions, to full-time 
participation in a regular classroom; 

3. Specify the responsibility of students, parents, regular and 
special education teachers, administrators, and support 
personnel; 

4. Include pre-placement preparation, post-placement support, and 
continued training for students with and without handicaps, 
their parents, teachers, administrators, and support 
personnel; 

5. Maximize appropriate interactions between children with and 
without handicaps through structured activities (such as peer 
tutoring or buddy systems) and social skills training, as 
appropriate to specific situations and abilities; 
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6. Provide functional, age-appropriate activities that prepare 
the child with handicaps to function in current and future 
community environments; and 

?• Occur without major long-term disruption of ongoing 

educational activities or other detriments to children with 
and without handicaps in the mainstream setting. 

Impacts 

Implementation of the process of mainstreaming has had many 
impacts on the education system (Madden & Slavin, 1983; National 
Support Systems Project, 198C). The major impact has been upon the 
child with handicaps, for it is the child with handicaps who is 
mainstreamed and who must adjust to a new academic and social 
environment. However, mainstreaming also impacts others in the 
educational environment, including administrators, the regular 
class teacher, and the students in the mainstream classroom. Thus, 
efforts at enhancing the mainstreaming of students with handicaps 
must take into account the skills and attitudes of those who will 
interact with the child being mainstreamed. Although some 
attention has been paid to the teacher's role in the mainstreaming 
process, less emphasis has been placed on enhancing mainstreaming 
by focusing on regular classroom students (Litton, Banbury, & 
Harris, 1980). Such emphasis is important, according to Zigmond 
and Sansone (1981) who stated: 

Regular education students need information on 
handicapping conditions in order to develop some insight 
to [SIC] and understanding of their handicapped peers. 
Even more important, they may need to help to develop 
positive attitudes toward individual differences of all 
kinds. They must learn to look beyond physical 
attractiveness, academic success, or athletic ability for 
other indicators of a person's value and contribution. 
Their help is essential to make the mainstream 
environment one that fosters acceptance and support 
rather than competition and rejection (p. 102). 

Additional support for including regular education students in 
the implementation of the mainstream process comes from attitudinal 
research which has suggested that students without handicaps often 
see students with handicaps in negative and prejudiced ways 
(Gresham, 1981); feel discomfort and uncertainty in interacting 
with students who have handicaps, and tend to reject them when they 
are integrated (Rynder, Johnson, Johnson & Schmidt, 1980). 
Interactions between students with and without handicaps, when th^ 
do occur, are generally negative in nature (Gresham, 1981). These 
conclusions are supported by :)bservational data which indicate that 
uierely placing students with and without handicaps in the same 
setting does not result in adequate social interaction, especially 
between children with more severe handicaps and their normal peers 
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(Gresham, 1982; Guralnick, 1980; Snyder, Appoloni, & Cooke, 1977). 
Indeed, it appears that acceptance of students with handicaps may 
actually increase when contact between students with and without 
handicaps is limited (Frith & Mitchell, 1981). 

Successful social integration of children with severe 
»«%4i>v.A>«cip«9 ui«jr i/»»uo uii I. iuuj. u uu uuiixtivti unx«i:}:5 attention is paxa 
to the role of children without handicaps in the mainstreaming 
process. Although the need for preparing children without 
handicaps has been recognized as a method for enhancing successful 
mainstreaming of children with handicaps (Stainback & Stainback, 
1982; Stainback, Stainback, & Jaben, 1981; Stainback, Stainback, 
Raschke, & Anderson, 1981), systematic procedures have yet to be 
consistently implemented for this purpose. A number of authors 
have, however, advocated the use of various types of activities to 
prepare children without handicaps for the mainstreaming 
experience, and some instructional programs have been developed. 

Focus of This Review 

The present paper will review existing literature on the 
preparation of students without handicaps for integration with 
peers who have handicaps. The areas to be discussed include 
puppetry, simulatio^^ activities, working with aids and appliances, 
inviting guest speakers to class, cla3,S discussion, use of 
children's books and films, videotapes and other media 
prer.entations, and participation in role play and problem solving 
activities. The activities to be discussed fall into two 
categories: general awareness and skill building. The general 
awareness activities are ones which have as their goals 1) 
providing information about children with handicaps and 
handicapping conditions an well as, 2) modeling appropriate 
attitudes and behaviors towards persons with handicaps* The skill 
training activities are those which actually teach and reinforce 
skills which will allow children to interact appropriately with 
persons with handicaps. 

Awareness Activities 

Qie aspect of preparing children wi^.hout handicaps for 
mainstreaming is to provide them with information about 
handicapping conditions and to model appropriate attitudes and 
behaviors towards persons with handicaps. The activities discussed 
in the following sections of this paper have as their goal 
providing specific information about handicapping conditions such 
as Down Syndrome and other forms of mental retardation, hearing 
impairment, visual impairment, physical disability, and learning 
disabilities. In addition, many of these awareness activities 
attempt to provide a model of what is appropriate in terms of 
attitudes and behaviors towards persons with handicaps • Literature 
dealing with the implementation of these activities will be 
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reviewed and critiqued, and recommendations for the use of these 
activities in a mainstreaming preparation program will be 
discussed. 

Puppetry 

Cadez: (1979) utilized puppetry presentations and subsequent 
discussions to teach four- and five year old children concepts 
^ut cerebral palsy. The sessions utilized two puppets from The 
Kids on the Block (Aiello, 1978) and focused on dispelling fears 
and misconceptions about cefebral palsy (e.g., assuring the 
children that you cannot catch cerebral palsy) and indicating the 
similarities between children with and without handicaps (e.g., 
that children with handicaps like and participate in the same 
activities as children without handicaps). The effects of the 
puppetry presentations and discussions were evaluated in tsrms of 
pre-post performance on a ten question, yes-no format 
questionnaire. The questions were ones which had been directly 
addressed in the puppetry vignettes (e.g., "Do handicapped children 
like to do the same things you do?"). The results (suggested that 
the training package was effective in increasing knowledge about 
cerebral palsy with four and five year old children. However, the 
number of subjects in this study was limited, and consisted only of 
preschool children, and no control group was used for comparison 
purposes. In addition, reliability and validity information on the 
dependent measure was lacking, the puppetry presentations and 
discussions focused primarily on cerebral palsy, and no information 
was available on the generality or maintenance of results. 

Additional research which controls for the shortcomings in the 
Cadez (1979) study is necessary in order to replicate these results 
with this population as well as with elementary age children, and 
to examine the feasibility of teaching concepts about other types 
of disabilities. Although The Kids on the Block program contains a 
number of different types of puppets and vignettes depicting 
children with a variety of handicaps, research dealing with their 
use is limited. No research studies focusing on puppetry in 
teaching concepts directly related to mainstreaming were located in 
reviewing an extensive body of literature. If puppetry is useful 
for teaching concepts about handicapping conditions it is also 
likely to be useful in teaching aspects related to mainstreaming. 
Young children seem to be attracted to the puppets, thus 
maintaining children's attention is easy when puppets are used. 

It is recommended that future research correct the limitations 
of the Cadez (1979) study, and include the assessment of effects in 
response domains other than knowledge acquisition. Initial 
research could consist of single subject designs, such as multiple 
baseline across subject designs, until replication of procedures 
results consistently in similar findings. Group studies should 
then be conducted. Specifically, there is a need for control group 
studies which use as their dependent measure an instrument with 
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established reliability and validity and which includes items 
tapping knowledge about handicapping conditions as well as 
willingness to interact with children with handicaps. Such 
research should focus on both preschool and elementary age 
students. The feasibility and utility of using puppetry 
presentations in combination with ether preparation activities 
should be examined as well, as should the issues of generalization 
and maintenance of behavior changes attributable to puppetry 
presentations. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

Other questions about the use of puppetry for presenting 
concepts about handicapping conditions to regular education 
students also remain to be answered. First, do puppetry 
presentations have an impact other than increasing knowledge about 
persons with handicaps? For example, it would be of interest to 
determine if puppetry pre^»entations are ar effective means of 
improving verbal responses indicating a willingness to help or to 
play with a child who has handicaps. Direct observation of actual 
approach or play behaviors between students with and without 
handicaps would also be a potential target of puppetry 
presentations. Although it would be unrealistic to expect that a 
brief puppetry presentation would drastically improve interactions, 
it might be expected that puppetry presentations would have some 
effect on int'^ractions when used in combination with other 
procedures. 

Recommendations for Practice 

Fb'cure research on puppetry presentations should provide a 
basis for their use as an awareness activity. It might be expected 
that puppetry presentations would be good as a first exposure to 
children with handicaps and handicapping conditions, a^ .n>ildren 
tend to be attracted to tlie puppets and attend well to thesi. In 
addition, if puppetry is useful for teaching concepts abou*; 
handicapping conditions, then it would be expected that puppetry 
vignettes which present information specifically about 
mainstreaming could be developed and used^ 

One might also explore the feasibility of using puppets for 
teaching actual interaction skills, e.g., having puppets model 
appropriate interactions and then having children practice those 
skills. No published data could be located concerned with puppets 
and their relationship to skill training for mainstreaming. 

Simulation Activities 

A number of authors have advocated the use of simulation 
activities as a means of teaching children about their peers who 
have handicaps. This simulation might be used as an activity for 
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preparing children without handicaps for interacting with their 
peers who have handicaps. In general, simulation activities 
involve the temporary impairment of one or more senses or body 
movements to allow the child to experience feelings and 
frustrations which can result from disability. It is assumed th* 
the child's awareness of their affective reactions to the 
simulation will sensitize them to the affective needs of others and 
will subsequently change their attitudes and behaviors toward 
children with handicaps (Ochoa & Shuster, 1980). Typically, 
participation in simulation activities has been followed by 
discussion of feelings about being temporarily handicapped and in 
some cases braL storlning suggestions for improving the environment 
of the child who has handicaps. 

Simulation activities which have been described have been 
specific to the disabilities of visual impairment, physical 
impairment^ rearing impairment, mental retardation, communication 
disorders, and learning disabiliti.es. A review of the literature 
on simulation activities indicates that the majority have been 
concerned with visual, hearing, and orthopedic impairments. In the 
following sections, the types of activities used to simulate a 
variety of handicapping conditions will be described. In the last 
section, a review of research which has examined the effectiveness 
of simulation activities will be presented, and recommendations for 
future research and practice discussed. 

Typea of Simulation Activities 

Simulation of Visual Impairment . Blind walks, in wh?oh a 
child i5 blindfolded and "led around" by a non-impaired peer or 
required to perform some activity while blind-folded have been the 
predominant method of simulating visual impairment (Bookbinder, 
1978; Glazzardj 1979; Grosse Point North High School, 1930; Martin 
& Oaks, 1980; Ochoa & Shuster, 1980; Ward, Arkell, Dahl, & Wise, 
1979). Partial visual impairment has also been simulated by 
placing a translucent material over glas"^es or goggles and 
requiring the child to perform a task, such as reading or filling 
out a form (Martin & Oaks, 1980; Ward et al., 1979). 

Simulation of Hearing Impairment . Hearing impairment has been 
extensively simulated by requiring subjects to wear ear plugs or to 
view a movie or cartoon with the jound off (Bookbinder, 1978; 
Glazzard, 1979; Ward et al., 1979). Partial hearing loss has been 
simulated by presenting instructions to be followed in either a low 
volume or garbled, manner (Ochoa & Shuster, 1980; Ward et al., 
1979). Requiring pairs of children to converse without words has 
also been used to simulate the difficulties of communicating when 
one has a hearing impairment (Ward et al., 1979). 



Simulation of Orthopedic Impairment . Physical disabilities 
can be simulated in a number of ways (Bookbinder , 1978; Glazzard, 
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1979; Martin & Oaks, I98O; Pieper, 1983; Ward et al., 1979). For 
example, children can be required to v^alk with their legs stiffened 
with rulers, braces, cords around their ankles, or with sandbags on 
their wrists. Impaired movements can be simulated by hooking the 
arms around a pole behind the back or by immobilizing the dominant 
am. Fine motor impairment can be simulated by wearing gloves 
while doing a task or by taping fingers together or stiffening them 
with tongue depressors. Other physical impairment simulations 
include the use of wheelchairs and crutches, three-legged 
potato-sack races, walking a balance beam after being spun around 
(to simulate balance problems), being required to pick up pencils 
with the feet only, eating or writing while holding a spoon or 
pencil with pliers, and playing ball while sitting in a wheelchair 
or without using arms or legs. 

Simulation of Mental Retardation . Simulations of mental 
retardation have been less frequently described, but generally 
require the child to complete a task which is far too difficult for 
him or her. For example, a task with numerous complex instructions 
which the child must follow can be presented, or the child can be 
required to read paragraphs containing letter reversals or 
otherwise undecipherable material. In order to introduce children 
to multiple impairments associated with mental retardation, 
activities used for simulating orthopedic impairments can be used 
as well (Bookbinder, 1978; Ward et al., 1979). 

Simulation of Communication Disorders. Reading with cotton 
pads in the mouth or attempting to communicate instructions without 
speaking are activities which have been used to simulate 
communication disorders. Attempting to read while simulating a 
specific speech impairment has also been suggested (Ocnoa & 
Shuster, I98O; Ward et al., 1979). 

Simulation of Learning Disabilities . Learning disabilities 
can be simulated by requiring children to complete tasks under 
unusual circumstances, such as attempting to trace patterns in a 
mirror or reading material in which some letters and words have 
been substituted for others. In addition, many of the activities 
which have been suggested for the simulation of mental retardation, 
such as completing extremely difficult tasks, have been suggested 
as learning disability simulations as well (Cashdollar & Martin, 
1978; Martin & Oaks, 1980; Ward et al., 1979). 

Effectiveness of Simulation Activities 

Glazzard (1979) had college students participate in 
simulations of hearing, visual, and motor impairments and describe 
their feelings about, and perceptions of, the experience in a short 
paper. Analysis of these an^.cdotal reports indicated that the 
students found the impairments frustrating and were able to 
identify behaviors of the persons without handicaps (helpers) which 
contributed to these feelings. For example, they indicated that 
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people often had pain or pity expressions on their faces when 
helping students in wheelchairs, and that this made the students 
feel embarrassed and humiliated. Lieberth (1982) found similar 
results after requiring college seniors majoring in speech 
pathology to participate in a day-long hearing impairment 
simulation. 

An interesting variation of the use of simulation activities 
is described by Israelson (1980). Children in a class for hearing 
impaired students p^articipated in simulations of blindness and 
orthopedic impairment and role played positive and negative ways of 
helping people with handicaps. These activities were instituted as 
a method of improving the children's behavior toward a classmate 
with physical handicaps. Although an objective assessment of the 
effectiveness of these procedures was not conducted, the author 
reported that, subjectively, the activities did enhance the 
student's sensitivity to other handicapping conditions. 

Wilson and Alcorn (1969) examined the extent to which an 
eight-hour disabi**'»ty simulation would change the attitudes of 
college students toward persons with handicaps. An experimental 
and a control group were pre- and post-tested on the Attitudes 
Toward Disabled Persons (ATDP) scale, for which reliability and 
validity had been previously demonstrated. The experimental 
subjects were also asked to write essays detailing their feelings 
about the simulation. Analysis of the narratives indicated 
frustrations and insights similar to those reported by Glazzard 
(1979) and Lieberth (1982). However, no significant differences 
between the groups were found on the ATDP, indicating that, as 
measured by this particular scale, the simulation activities did 
not significantly improve attitudes toward persons v/ith handicaps. 
However, it is possible that *;he ATDP is not sensitive enough to 
detect differences. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

Although much anecdotal information about the use of 
simulation activities exists, a major problem with the literature 
on the use of simulation acitivities to prepare children without 
handicaps for mainstreaming is an absence of well-controlled 
studies which have objectively evaluated their effectiveness with 
children. If it is assumed that simulation activities make 
children more sensitive to the feelings and frustrations of pel^sons 
with handicaps, then the extent to which they achieve this outcome 
should be assessed. In addition, the extent to which simulation 
activities may be useful as a way of making the public aware of the 
mainstreaming of children with handicaps should be the focus of 
future research. Thus, additional research on the effectiveness of 
simulation activities should be conducted to answer these 
questions. 
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Recommendations for Practice 

Simulation activities, if effective as a mainstreaming 
preparation activity, have several advantages which might make than 
a useful addition to a preparation program. For example, the 
activities are easy to implement and require few materials and 
little teacher training. In addition, subjective information 
presented by a number of authors indicates that the activities are 
fUn for participating children. Simulation activities are also a 
way of directing the attention of both children and adults to the 
needs of persons with handicaps. Simulation activities could thus 
serve a public relations or public awareness function, and might be 
considered as a first step in any awareness or mail streaming 
preparation program • 

A major disadvantage of simulation activities as they have 
been used in the past is that they do not provide childrc.j with any 
new specific skills which would allow them to interact differently 
with peers vith handicaps. Rather, the purpose of simulation 
activities has been to provide the participant with an opportunity 
to experience what it is like to have a handicap. This, in turn, is 
postulated to result in a greater understanding of the feelings and 
perceptions of persons with handicaps. Such a postulation has 
several problems. First, young children may have difficulty 
understanding how another person would feel in the same situation, 
(Mussen & Eisenberg-Berg, 1977) and may thus be less likely to 
benefit from simulation activities. Second, Donaldson (1980) has 
indicated that, even with adults, disability simulations may have 
little effect on the ways in which participants view persons with 
handicaps. 

At the present time, the difficulties with simulation 
activities seem to be: a) the lack of a clearly defined purpose 
for simulation activities which includes objective measurement of 
behavior change in interaction patterns (e.g. direct observation); 
b) the lack of a clearly defined set of quer^tions or activities, at 
the end of the simulation, directed at identifying new interaction 
skills needed for dealing with peers who have handicaps; c) the 
failure to teach the newly identified and needed interaction 
skills, and; d) the selection of activities for simulation which 
encompass only a portion, if any, of tha situations that a person 
with specific handicaps encounters. If a decision is made to 
incorporate simulation activities within a mainstreaming 
preparation program, n is thus advisable to clearly plan the goals 
for these activities, to identify the needed interactional skills, 
and then to incorporate the teaching of these skills into 
subsequent portions of the preparation program. In addition, it 
would be useful to discuss the interactional behaviors identified 
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In terms of more encompassing life situations. Thus, 
simulationactiviti'*^, as they have been described in the past, are 
not recommended f./ use in a preparation program* If they are 
used, then modifications, as described above, must be made. 

Vbrking With Aids and Appliances 

Exposure to the aids and appliances used by students with 
handicaps, although not specifically used as a mainstreaming 
preparation activity, has been described as another method for 
improving the attitudes of the nonhandicapped toward their peers 
with handicaps (Bookbinder, 1977; Pieper, 1974; Ochoa & Shuster, 
1980; Weikel, I98O; Pasanella & Volkmor, I98I) • Such exposure 
would include examination of devices such as wheelchairs, hearing 
aids, and prostheses, as well as learning to use Braille or the 
manual alphabet. These activities appear to serve two -purposes. 
First, it is assumed that one barrier to the acceptance of persons 
with handicaps is fear, and that this fear may be generated by 
unfamiliarity with the devices which many persons with handicaps 
must use. Exposure to these devices is thus proposed as one way of 
reducing any fears associated with them. Second, exposure to aids 
and appliances is assumed to serve as a method of increasing 
knowledge about the ways in which those with handicaps are able to 
adapt to their environment. Such knowledge is also expected to 
improve acceptance. In addition, interaction with individuals who 
are handicapped would be facilitated when nonhandicapped persons 
learn appropriate methods of communication, such as sign language 
and Braille writing. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

No studies could be located for which there has been a 
systematic examination of the effectiveness of exposure to aids and 
appliances as a method for improving positive attitudes towards 
persons with handicaps. Thus, although working with aids and 
appliances has oeen suggested as a useful activity, there seem to 
be no objective data to substantiate this claim. Future research 
on the effects of exposure to aids and appliances on the attitudes 
and behaviors of persons without handicaps should address a number 
of issues. First of all, there should be some examination of the 
differential effects of different types of exposure. Learning 
about the use of a wheelch lir would, for example, probably have a 
different outcome than would learning some simple signs. In the 
case of the foro'er, knowledge would be imparted, while in the case 
of the latter, communication between individuals would be 
facilitated. Second, the extent to which exposure reducers fears 
associated with interacting with persons with handicaps would be of 
interest as this is one of the assumed purposes of such exposure. 
A determination needs to be made of whether the fears are related 
to the devices used by persons who have handicaps. If so, the 
effects of fear reduction on actual attitudes and behavior would be 
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a logical extension of this line of research. Again, the research 
must also encompass objective measurement of impact not only at the 
time of exposure to prosthetic appliances and devices, but also 
later to determine durability and gererality. 

Recommendations for Practice 

Although exposure to aids and appliances has not been the 
subject of extensive empirical investigation, there are some 
instances in which their use within a preparation program may be 
justified. SpecificaJ'^y, exposure to aids and appliances may be 
necessary if such devices are used by a particular child being 
mainstreamed. For example, a child may use a walker, a device 
vhich is unfamiliar to most young children, and about which they 
may be curious. Alternatively, a child with a language impairment 
who uses sign language or a communication board may be 
mainstreamed; in this case it would make sense to introduce the 
regular classroom students to sign language or to the child's 
communication board in order to allow them to effectively interact 
and communicate with that child. However, exposure to aids and 
appliances as a general awareness activity per se is not 
recommended until there is sufficient research to support such an 
approach. Exposure to aids and appliances as a skill building 
activity is highly recommended, e.g., teaching children to use sign 
language, provide them with a functional communication method for 
interacting with children who have handicaps and who use sign 
lanj:"age. 

Guest Speakers 

Inviting a person with handicaps, someone who works with 
handicapped persons, or a parent of a child who is handicapped to 
speak with a class of children has also been advocated as a method 
for improving attitudes toward persons with handicaps (Bookbinder, 
1977; Pieper, 1974; Pasanella & Volkmor, 1981). Such guest 
Speakers can present information about what it is like to be 
handicapped or to interact with persons who are handicapped on a 
day-to-day basis. They can also answer any questions that children 
iright have about a particular handicapping condition. Guest 
speakers who themselves have handicaps can also provide children 
with an opportunity to interact with a person who has a handicap. 
Some evidence for the effectiveness of this approach is provided in 
a study by Lazar, Gensley, & Orpet (1971) which utilized a special 
instructional workshop on creative Americant'^ and weekly guest 
speakers who had handicaps as a program for improving attitudes 
towards people with handicaps in a group of mentally gifted eight 
year olds. Pre- and posttesting on the Attitudes Toward Disabled 
Person's Scale (ATDP) indicated significant gains, in comparison to 
a control group, as the result of participation in the program. 
However, the reliability and validity of the ATDP for children is 
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unknown and thus its use as an outcome measure is subject to 
criticism and leaves these results in question^ 

fecommendations for Future Research 

A number of issues could be examined in future research on the 
use of guest speakers as a preparation activity. Perhaps the most 
salient issue is the differential effects of different types of 
guest speakers: e.g., a non-significant person with hanr'lcaps, a 
person with handicaps who has accomplished a significant goal> or a 
parent of a child with handicaps. Donaldson (1i980) suggested! that 
interventions involving contact with a person who has handicaps are 
most successful when the person with handicaps acts in a 
non-stereotypic manner. Thus, one might expect that a guest 
speaker who displays an unusual skill might be more effective thai 
one who does not. In addition, Donaldson (1980) notes that 
interventions aimed at changing attitudes toward persons with 
handicaps should involve at least an equal-status relationship 
between the participants. ThuSf one might expect 'aat an 
intervention in which guest speakers are carefully selected to 
ensure that they are approximately equal in social, educational, or 
vocational status so the persons with whom they are speaking would 
be more effective than one in which equal-status is not taken into 
account. Future research in this area should thus incorporate these 
issues, as well as the broader issues of durability and generality 
of results. 

Recommendations for Practice 

There are a number of ways in which guest speakers could be 
incorporated inco a mainstreaming preparation program while taking 
into account the recommendations of previous research. For 
example, the mainstreamed child's special education teacher might 
visit the regular classroom to answer questions that the children 
might have about their new classmate. This W'^uld allow the 
student.^ to gain specific information about the child being 
mainstreamed. The special education teacher could also serve as a 
model for appropriate attitudes and behaviors towards persons with 
handicaps. A child with handicaps who is older than the children 
in the class might also be invited to the class to speak about what 
he or she likes and dislikes about participating in regular class 
activities, as well as, the types of activities that are carried 
out in his or her special education class. Using a child who is 
older would address the suggestion that the guest speaker should be 
or at least equal status to the participants. 

Parents of the child being mainstreamed could al^o serve as 
guest speakers, as they are in an ideal position to provide 
information about their child. In addition, the parent coul^ show 
a slide show of their child as a way of providing the regular class 
students with concrete information about their new classmate and 
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suggestions for appropriate interactional skills. The use of guest 
speakers to teach particular interaction skills is as yet 
completely unexplored. 

Class Discussion 

Most authors who have described the preparation of the 
nonhandicapped have stressed the importance of class discussions 
both before and after participation in other preparation 
activities. For example, Bookbinder (1977) suggests that prior to 
beginning a program it is useful to discuss the children's 
experience with people with handicaps and their feelings and 
opinions about them. She also indicates that the instructor should 
be non- judgmental in his or her reactions to the children's 
responses in order to establish a positive environment in which 
they will learn. During and after participation in various 
activities, questions should be encouraged and responded to in a 
straightforward manner. 

Class discussions have been suggested as an important adjunct 
to participation in puppetry and simulation activities. For 
example, Ochoa and Shuster (1980) see simulation activities and 
subsequent class discussions as a way of providing students with 
the oppo'^tunity to, "experience situations and events affectively 
and then to analyze those affective experiences in the bronder 
context of the social environment" (p. 94). The role of the 
instructor or teacher is to ensure that the goals of an activity 
are realized; the class discussion provides a forum in which to 
present and clarify these goals, and to correct any misconceptions 
which may be present. 

There is some evidence, however, that unstructured class 
discussions may not have the desired effects on attitudes towards 
persons with handicaps. As cited in Donaldson, (1980), and 
Siperstein, Bak, and Gottlieb (1977) conducted a study to determine 
the effects on attitude of having groups of children informally 
discuss a Down syndrome child who was also depicted as being unable 
to spell. The investigator found that there was actually a 
negative shift in attitudes as the result of this discussion. 
Donaldson (1980) thus cautions against the use of unstructured 
discussions as a method of attitude change. Suggesting that such 
discussions may actually strengthen attitudes held prior to the 
discussion. 

Class discussions have also been included in investigations 
which involved the evaluation of a peer preparation training 
package (Miller, Ai-mstrong, & Hagan, 1981; Lazar, Gensley, & Orpet, 
1971). However, the effectiveness of class discussions would 
necessarily be tied to the effectiveness of other activities, 
unl3ss an attempt was made to introduce additional concepts during 
the discussions. In addition, while simulations and other 
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activities are relatively structured so that their use is somewhat 
standard, class discussions do not necessarily have a specific 
format (Donaldson, 1980), Even when suggestions are given for 
questions which can be asked (e.g. Ward, Arkell, Dahl, & Wise, 
1979; Bookbinder, 1977; Cohen, 1977), it is conceivable that other 
factors such as the skills, knowledge, and attitudes of both the 
discussion leader and the group will ultimately determine what is 
discussed. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

Future research on the use of class discussions to effect 
attitude change should thus involve the examination of the 
effectiveness of using a structured discussion format. Within a 
structured format the goals of the discussion should be clearly 
identified, and discussion questions and issues should be present 
In written form. Research in this area should also attempt to 
evaluate the influence of prior attitudes towards and knowledge 
about, persons with handicaps, as well as the influence of the 
skill level of the discussion leader, on attitude change after 
class discussion. 

Recommendation for Practice 

Pending the completion of additional research on class 
discussions, it would behoove the practitioner to carefully link 
the use of discussion sessions to the goals of other preparation 
activities being implemented. For example, a class discussion 
could be utilized in conjunction with a puppet show. Questions 
which are linked to the objectives of the puppet show e.g., 
teaching children that certain handicapping conditions are not 
contagious, could be developed and included in written form with 
each puppet vignette. Thus, the discussion would be structured and 
would contribute to the attairiwent of the objectives of the 
activity. 

Children's Books 

Children's books which portray individuals with handicaps have 
been suggested as a means of increasing positive attitudes towards 
and acceptance of people with handicaps (e.g. Bookbinder, 1978; 
Greenbaum, Varas, & Harkel, 1980; Hauer, 1979). According to 
Greenbaum, Varas, and Harkel (1980): 

A well-prepared teacher can use trade books to provide 
factual information as well as to help children explore 
their feelings. These books offer an opportunity to see 
a child with a disability as a whole person regardless of 
the label "handicapped." They give children a chance to 
realize that all children, regardless of disability. 
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share similar feelings and interests and that each 
disabled person is a unique individual (pp, 416-417) • 

Children's books are conceptualized as a medium for imparting 
Information about handicapping conditions as well as a means of 
stressing the similarities between S^ose with handicaps and those 
without • Thus their purpose is similar to that of other methods of 
changing attitudes towards children with hanJicaps, Unlike other 
activities which have been described, however a number of authors 
(Baskin & Harris, 1977; Bisshopp, 1978; Dreyer, 1981; Greenbaum, 
Varas, & Harkel, 1980; Isaacson & Bogart, 1981) have described 
criteria for evaluating books about persons with handicaps. For 
example, Greenbaum, Varas, and Harkel (1980) list their criteria 
for evaluating books about the handicapped: (1) the books should 
consider the whole person, (2) they should talk about both positive 
and negative emotions, (3) they should show interactions between 
persons with and without handicaps, (4) they should be factual and 
realistic, (5) they should not encourage pity, but rather (6) 
should encourage acceptance and respect, (7) illustrations should 
be clear and realistic, (8) the rights of persons with handicaps to 
a normal life should be stressed, and (9) the books should put 
their primary emphasis on similarities rather than differences. 
Appendix B lists a variety of books, which would potentially fit 
these criteria, grouped according to the handicapping condition 
with which they deal. This appendix was compiled from a variety of 
sources (Baskin & Harris, 1977; Bookbinder, 1977; Cadez, 1979; 
Cadez & Hughes, 1980; Cohen, 1977; Greenbaum, Varas, & Markel, 
1980; Grosse Point North High School, 1980; Isaacson & Bogart, 
1981; Nash & Boileau, 1980) which had either advocated or evaluated 
specific books about the handicapped for use in peer preparation 
activities. Books described in these sources were included in the 
list only if they (1) were rated as being appropriate for children 
in the preschool and elementary grades up to grade 3 or 4, (2) 
received a favorable review from one of the sources (Baskin & 
Harris, 1977; Bisshopp, 1978; Dreyer, 1981; Isaacson & Bogart, 
1981) which provided written evaluations, or if (3) there was no 
information available about them other than their title and so they 
could not be excluded from consideration. However, the oxtent to 
which arty or all of these books would add to a peer preparation 
package will need to be evaluated. 

Leung (1980) conducted a study of the effectiveness of using 
books about persons with handicaps with four dependent measures: 
(1) direct observation of interactions between students with and 
without handicaps, (2) sociometric measures of the social status of 
students with handicaps, (3) attitudes towards students with 
handicaps, and (4) teacher evaluation of the procedures. Children 
in three elementary classrooms, each of which included two children 
with handicaps, participated as subjects. Teachers in each of the ' 
classrooms read one story about persons with handicaps each day, 
for ten consecutive days, and followed each reading with a class 
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discussion of the characteristics and behavior? of the people with 
handicaps in the story. Pre- and posttest assessment revealed 
significant changes in attitudes towards the person with handicaps, 
but not in sociometric status of t.ie children with handicaps in 
each class. Observational data did not reveal a functional 
relationship between the literature program and interactions 
between students with and without handicaps. However, teachers 
favorably evaluated the program in terms of its facilitation of the 
social acceptance of the children with handicaps in their 
classrooms. This study thus emphasizes the importance of 
identifying the sp'^cific objectives of a preparation activity and 
ensuring that the activity selected meets these goals. 

Another study which examined the effectiveness of using books 
to modify nonhandicapped students* attitudes toward their peers 
with handicaps was conducted by Salend and Moe (1983). Fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade students participated in this study, which 
utilized a pretest-posttest control group design with two 
experimental conditions. The first experimental condition was the 
books-only group which was exposed to three books ( Lisa and Her 
Soundless World , Don't Feel Sorry For Paul , and Apt which dealt 
respectively with deafness, physical handicap, and blindness. The 
second experimental condition involved additional activities, 
including group discussion, simulation, explanation, and working 
with aids and appliances. The dependent measure in this study was 
the Personal Attribute Inventory for Children (PAIC). The PAIC is 
an alphabetically arranged adjectives checklist consisting of 24 
negative and 24 positive adjectives from which the subjects were 
asked to select tne 15 adjectives which best described children 
with handicaps. The results indicated no significant effect of the 
books-only group, but a significant difference on the PAIC between 
the books plus activities and the control group was found. 

These studies both suggest that the specific books used are 
not in and of themselves an effective means of influencing the 
nonhandicapped child's attitudes and behaviors towards their peers 
with handicaps, although the Leung (1980) study did find that 
attitudes toward persons with handicaps changed as the result of a 
literature program. However, this study did not use a control 
group for comparison and hence its results are open to question. 
In addition, although Leung (1980) found that teachers favorably 
evaluated the effects of this program in terms of increasing social 
acceptance of students with handicaps, sociometric and 
observational data did not substantiate this view. 

Recommendations for Future Resear^Ii 

Additional research in this area should focus on the validity 
of the criteria for book selection proposed by other authors in 
terms of their relationship to student outcome. In terms of 
student outcome, additional research utilizing instruments with 
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demonstrated reliability and validity should be conducted to 
determine the behavioral and/or attitudinal outcomes associated 
with a preparation program utilizing books about persons with 
handicaps. 

Recommendations for Practice 

Although there is little empirical support for their use 
alone, the research reviewed suggests that books may contribute to 
a peer preparation package. The use of books has the particular 
advantage of being easily implemented by regular classroom 
teachers, and there is some evidence that teachers would be 
receptive to such an approach. However, caution must be maintained 
in the selection of specific books for use and in evaluating the 
extent to which they add to a peer preparation package. Additional 
research in this area should thus focus on the validity of the 
proposed criteria for book selection as well as their effectiveness 
as a method of improving attitudes and behaviors towards persons 
with handicaps. 

Films, Videotapes, and Othev Media Presentations 

Like puppetry presentations and books about persons with 
handicaps, films and other media presentations have been viewed as 
a way of presenting information about persons with handicaps in a 
manner which attracts children's attention in a nonthreatening 
way. Indeed, films are frequently suggested as a component of peer 
preparation training packages (Barnes, Berrigan, & Biklen, 1978; 
Bookbinder, 1977; Cohen, 1977; Ochoa & Shuster, 1980; Pasanella & 
Volkmor, 1981; Pieper, 1974; Ward, Arkell, Dahl, & Wise, 1979). 

Westervelt and HcKinney (1980) conducted a study to evaluate a 
brief film designed to point out how the aspirations and interests 
of a child with handicaps are similar to those of his or her 
classmates without handicaps. Forty-six fourth grade students who 
scored low on the Social Distance Questionnaire (SDQ) were selected 
as subjects. The SDQ involves rating the extent to which the 
subject views his interests as being similar to children pictured 
in photographs. Information about its validity ant reliability was 
not presented. In the present study, photographs of an able-bodied 
and wheelchair-bound child were used. Children in an experimental 
group viewed a thirteen-minute film showing children with handicaps 
in wheelchairs participating in physical education and classroom 
activities with children without handicaps. Both experimental and 
control children were then posttested on the SDQ with pictures of a 
wheel-chair bound child and a child with braces and crutches. The 
children were also given two activity preference scales which 
assessed their self-interosts and their perception of the 
Wheel-chair bound child's interests. The measures were repeated on 
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a nine day follow-up. The film was found to significantly increase 
SDQ scores for the wheel-chair bound child, but not for the child 
with -^rutches. Only girls viewing the film showed an increase in 
simil ity of interests, and then only in the physical education • 
activity area. The effects were not maintained on the nine 
dayfollow-up. The authors concluded that the film would be useful 
to show to children immediately before a wheelchair-bound child was 
to join their class. However, these results suggest that one 
limitation of utilizing a film which depicts one specific type of 
handicap is that the results do not generalize to other handicaps, 
nor are positive results maintained without additional programming. 

The issue of generalizing the effects of experience with one 
type of handicapping condition to other handicapping conditions is 
one which is relevant to most of the preparation activities 
discussed. The Westervelt and McKinney (1980) study is the first 
to give an indication that it may be necessary to expose children 
to a variety of handicapping conditions in order to improve their 
acceptance of persons with handicaps in general. Thus, It would 
appear that a more cost-efficient method of preparation \(ould be 
one in which children with a variety of handicapping conditions are 
described and/or depicted. Films and other media presentations 
would lend themselves well to such an approach as, for example, 
children who are mentally retarded, physically disabled, eto. cocld 
easily be shown interacting with children who do not ha^c 
handicaps. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

It is recommended that future research on the use of films and 
other media presentations as a .preparation activity focus on 
determining the effectiveness of a film depicting children with 
various handicaps interacting with their peers without handicaps. 
In particular, it would be important to look at not only how 
viewing t\UQh a film would affect children *s perceptions of people 
with handicaps, but their interactions with them as well. The 
literature on social skills training gives some support to the 
usefulness of films as a method of teaching social skills and of 
increasing interactions (Hichelson & Wood, 1980). Thus, films may 
prove to be an effective' means of increasing interactions between 
children with. and without handicaps. 

Recommendations for Practice 

Based upon the fact that films and other media presentations 
a^e easy to obtain and use and that their use bus some face 
validity it is recommended that practitioners include them within a 
preparation program when possible. However, it is important that 
films being utilized be previewed for their appropriateness as a 
means of meeting program goals. 
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Appendix A contains a brief list of films which have been 
DBntioned in a variety of sources (Ahern, ^^63; Bookbinder, 1977; 
Cadez, 1979? Cadez & Hughes, 1980; Cohen, 1977J Weikel, 1980; 
Westervelt & McKinney. 1980) including advertising material from 
publishers. Sinos chere is little in the literature which deals 
with evaluating specific films about persons with handicaps, the 
films listed in Append! A would require previewing by potential 
users for the appropriateness of their content for their potential 
audience. However, it would be useful to use the criteria 
suggested for evaluating books, in the evaluation of films and 
other media, since they do not differ in their goals but only in 
their method of presentation. 

Skill^-Building Activities 

The awareness activities which have been discussed in previous 
sections of this paper sre ones which have been the most frequently 
described in the literature. However, in order for a preparation 
program to begin to address the issue of actually impacting 
interactions between persons with and without handicaps, the 
present authors believe that skill-building activities must be an 
integral component. Although some of the activities which have 
been described as awareness activities have implications for skill 
building, in general this has not been their primary focus. The 
activities described in the following sections can used be used, 
however, to teach children specific skills which can be utilized to 
improve theJr interactions with persons who have handicaps. 

Role Play and Problem Solving 

The preparation acti/ities which have been discussed up to 
this point have either focused on providing children with 
information about persons with handicaps or have attempted to 
provide them with experiences which ar^; designed to make them more 
sensitive to handicapping conditions. In general, however, these 
preparation activities do not directly address the issue of 
preparing children to interact with a child in their class who has 
handicaps. In order to address this need, some authors (Ochoa & 
Shuster, 1980; Salend, 1983; Ward, Arkeil, Dahl^ & Wise, 1979) have 
suggested the use of hypothetical examples and role playing as 
methods of teaching appropriate interactional skills to children 
without handicaps. For example, Ochoa and Shuster (1980) suggest 
tiiat students role play a i *tuation involving a new classmate with 
a facial scar. Ward, Arkeil, Dahl, and Wise (1979) prc/ide scripts 
for a variety of role-play situations, including the first day in 
clasfl for a child with handicaps; having a wheelchuir-bound person 
over for dinner, and the inclusion of a person with handicaps at a 
dance. Such activities allow the participants to practice new ways 
of interacting with persons with handicaps without the usual 
constraints and consequences which real-life interactions might 
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entail (Ward et al., 1979). To date, however, empirical data to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of these procedures are lacking. 

Salend (1983) proposes the use of hypothetical examples as a 
way of preparing regular class students for the specific needs of a 
child who will be malnstreamed. This approach involves: (1) 
determ.ning the handicapped child's strengths and weaknesses^, (2) 
analyzing the environmental aspects of the class 
(e.g. instructional format, classroom rules, etc.) in order to 
pinpoint potential problem areas, (3) identifying problem areas by 
comparing the child's strengths and weaknesses to the environmental 
aspects of the case, (M) translating the specific problem areas 
into hypothetical examples, (5) presenting the h.» otheticals to the 
class, and (6) brainstorming solutions to the h>uotheticals. Such 
a procedure would be cost-effective in the .«?ense that time would 
not be wasted on preparing children for handicapping conditions and 
behaviors which they will not come into contact with directly. 
However, such an approach would need to be evaluated for its 
potential to generalize its effects to other children with 
handicaps who could potentially be mainstreamed into the class. 

Recommendations for Further Research 

Er ' Irical studies on the use of role play and hypothetical 
examples to prepare nonhandicapped children for the mainstreaming 
experience were not located by the present authors. However, there 
is some evidence, again from the social skills training literature, 
that role play activities are an effective means of increasing 
social interactions (Hops, Guild, Fleischman, Paine, Street, 
Walker, & Greenwood, 1978). Thus, future research should focus ai 
the validation of these methods as a means for imrroving 
interactions between cnildren with and without handicaps in a 
mainstream setting. In particular, it would be of interest to 
examine the usefulness of focusing on a variety of handicapping 
conditions -srsus discussion focused upon a specific child with 
handicaps who will be mainstreamed. 

t\ecommendations for Practice 

B&sed upon the logical utility of this approach, it is 
recommended that practitioners attempt to include it within a 
preparation program. Salend's (1983) discussion would provide a 
good basis for teachers and others to work from. However, thi5 
^proach may be somewhat more time consuming than other methods, 
both in terms of preparation time and implementation. This 
approach would also require more skills on the part of the 
implementator, as both a good working knowledge of the 
characteristics of children with handicaps as well aa with the 
actual implementation of these methods would be necessary. This 
much planning and time vill be necessary if role-play and 
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problem-solving activities are included within a preparation 
program. 

Experience With Persons Who Are Handicapped 



Role play and problem-solving activities can set the stage for 
learning appropriate interactional skills, but actual experience 
with persons who are handicapped is necessary for practicing and 
refining these skills. Some authors have suggested meeting a child 
who is handicapped or visiting a school or class for children with 
handicaps as a metho'd of preparing children without handicaps 
(Ochoa 4 Shuster, 1980; Pasanella & Volkmor, 1981). This would 
allow the child without handicaps to gain first-hand experience 
with the types of handicapping conditions to which they would be 
exposed to in other preparation activities or on their school and 
community environments. However, there is research to indicate 
that unstructured experience with the handicapped may actually be 
detrimental to achieving the goals of a preparation program. For 
example, Thomason i Arkell (1980) note that visiting students who 
are in institutional settings may result in a more negative view of 
persons with handicaps. In addition, data cited in an earlier 
portion of this paper indicated that acceptance of students with 
handicaps may actually increase when contact between students with 
and without handicaps is limited (Firth & Mitchell, 1981). 

Recommendations for Future Research 

Providing experiences with children who are handicapped as a 
method for teaching appropriate interactional skills appears to be 
an area which is lU'gely unexplored. Thus, research which looks at 
the effects of such experiences within a structured format (i.e., 
as in experiences which arf; designed to allow children to practice 
skills learned through previous role play and problem-solving 
activities) needs to be conducted. 

Recommendations for Practice 

At the present time it appears that allowing children without 
handicaps to gain first-hand experience with children who have 
handicaps would be best implemented in conjunction with other skill 
building activities. This would require the specification of goals 
and objectives to be achieved through the experience much in the 
same way that they would be specified for role play and problem 
solving activities. Based upon indications that unstructured 
experiences can have potentially negative effects, it would be 
unadvisable to use unstructured experience with children who have 
handicaps as preparation activity. 
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Preparation Program s 

There are a number of programs and curricula for the 
preparation of students and teachers without handicaps which 
include various combinations of the preparation activities 
described in this paper. These programs have been reviewed and 
described elsewhere by other authors (Ahern, 1983; National Support 
Systems Project, 1981). However, a number of these programs have 
been cited in the literature, and will briefly be described below. 

Ward, Arkell, Dahl, and Wise (1979) have developed a program 
called Everybody Counts; A Workshop Manual to Increase Awareness of 
Handicapped People which includes descriptions of procedures for 
conducting simulation activities for teachers. They note that 
these activities would be applicable to children as well as 
teachers. (However, this authors' review of these activities 
indicated that some of them appear to be to sophisticated for 
children below grade 3 or 4 due to reading and other skills which 
are necessary for participation). Activities for simulating visual 
impairment, hearing impairment, mental retardation, communication 
disorders, learning disability, and motor/orthopedic handicaps are 
included. Compatible rcle-playing activities and community 
experiences are also described. Ths authors have evaluated the 
effectiveness of the training activities with teachers by having 
them indicate the extent to which the workshop met the stated 
objectives f?nd by giving an overall rating of the procedures. 
Other 'Objective data on the effectiveness of the program are not 
reported. 

Bookbinder (1978) has developev- a curriculum for grades 1 
through 4 called M ainstreaming: What Every Child Need to Know 
About Disabiliti^ i , which includes activities for blindness, 
deafness, physical disabilities, and mental retardation. The 
program has five components: simulation activities; exposure to 
aids and appliances; guest speakers; books, movies, slides and 
tapes; and clas.s discussion. The author reports that in the first 
workshop they asired teachers to distribute a short checklist of 
attitudes before and after implementation of the program. They 
found that although they were dissatisfied with the types of 
questions on the checklist and doubted whether the children 
understood how to answer them, they nevertheless felt that there 
were positive outcomes of the program. 

Cashdoliar and Martin (1978) have developed a program called 
Kids Come in Special Flavors , which includes sixteen simulation 
activities dealing with learning disabilities, hearing impairments, 
mental retardation, visual impairments, and cerebral palsy and 
spina bifida. For each activity there is a goal, materials list, 
set of directions, and thoughts for discuSi,ion. However, objective 
data on the effectiveness of the program are lacking. 
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Sapon-Shevin (1983) describes a program developed by Cohen 
(1977) called Accepting Individual Dif f erences which can be used to 
teach children in grades K through ? s^out differences in the are® 
of mental retardation and learning disabilities, visual 
impairments, hearing impairments, and motor impairments^ 
Simulation activities are a component of the program which also 
includes games, stories, discussion questions, and problem-solving 
activities. However, as is the case with other packaged programs, 
data on the effectiveness of the program are not provided, 

A number of authors have, however, attempted to evaluate the 
effectiveness of preparation programs. For example. Miller, 
Armstrong, and Hagan (1981), conducted a study in which an 
experimental group of third and fifth grade children received 30 
minutes of instruction twice a week for six weeks. Accepting 
lidividual Differences , Concept Books > and simulation activities 
based on Kids Come in Special Flavors and Everybody Counts were 
used as the basis for training. Pre- and posttest scores were 
obtained on the Scale of Children's Attitudes Toward 
Exceptionalities (SCATE). which consists of the presentation of 
handicaps in a cartoon-like format to which subjects respond by 
attitudinal indicators. No statistically significant differences 
between the experimental and control groups were found after 
training. Thus, the study does not support the use of this 
particular combination of preparation activities as a methou for 
improving children's attitudes toward children with handicaps. 

More encouraging results were obtained, however, by Jones, 
Sowell, Jones, and Butler (1981) in a study in which elementary 
school children participated in five hours of preparation 
activities which included speaking with people with handicaps; 
learning sign language, the manual alphabet, and Braille; working 
with aids and appliances; viewing a film on blindness; interacting 
with a severely retarded adolescent; and participating in a 
blindness simulation. They found that training resulted in 
significant pre-post gains on an attitude scale which consisted of 
negative, neutral, and positive characteristics which the children 
were asked to attribute to people with hand?.caps. However, 
although this study does suggest that a cdnbination of preparation 
activities may be effective, the lack of a control group of 
subjects leaves these results in question. 

Recommendation for Future Research 

The research which ha3 been conducted to date on the 
effectiveness of using preparation programs leaves many questions 
unanswered. First of all, the research has suffered from a number 
of methodological flaws, the most serious of which include a lack 
of control groups and the use of dependent measures without 
demonstrated reliability and validity. There also appears to be an 
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attitude among researchers that in this arsa "more is better" • The 
programs described have included a large number of activities, many 
of which have no support for their use or for which there may be 
evidence indicating that they are not effective. Future research 
must thus address the issues of, (a) defining the specific goals of 
the preparation program; (b) selecting activities which meet these 
particular goals, based upon empirical data and/or for theoretical 
or practical reasons, and (c) evaluating the effectiveness of these 
procedures using sound research methodology. 

Summary 

In the proceeding sections of this paper a number of specific 
activities which can be used to prepare regular education students 
for the mainstreaming experience have been described, and 
literature on their effectiveness presented. In general, there are 
many authors who have advocated and described various preparation 
activities, but only a handful who have made ?.n attempt to evaluate 
their effectiveness. Much of the research which has been conducted 
has, in turn, failed to control for many variables which couxd 
potentially affect outcomes. Thusp there is little empirical data 
to guide the selection of activities which can be included in a 
peer preparation program. In order to develop a peer preparation 
package one must determine the objectives of such a program, and 
select the activity which might best meet these objectives. 

Vfhen one looks at preparation in terms of its impact upjon 
mainstreaming, it appears that the most important goal of 
preparation activities would be to facilitate interactions between 
children with and without handicaps. In order to achieve this 
goal, one might first attempt to present information about 
handicapping conditions through media such as puppet shows ^ films, 
and books. The purpose of presenting this information woulJ be to 
provide a basis for teaching interactional behaviors. The next 
step would then be to implement hypothetical role play and problem 
solving activities in order to allow the students to practice ways 
of dealing with the sp'^^oific children who have handicaps about whom 
information had been presented. When there is a situation in which 
mainstreaming v^ill occur, additional training could be conducted in 
order to prepare, the students for a specific child or children with 
whom they will come in contact. Thus, at this point, additional 
information muy be presented — e.g., the classroom teacher might 
describe the strengths and weaknesses of the child being 
mainstreamert and a videotape of the child in his or her special 
education c?.assroom or at home might be shown. The class might 
then discuss Ways in which they might interact with the child, and 
could role play some potential interactions. With preschool 
children, an effective way of conducting role plays of this type 
might be to allow them to interact with a puppet who would display 
behaviors similar to those of the child being mainstreamed. This 
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would be an especially attractive method if a puppet show had been 
used previously to present information about handicapping 
conditions. After mainstreaming occurs, there would also be a neai 
to deal with questions that the children without handicaps might 
have, as well as to deal with any problems that might arise and 
formally train interaction skilli. In this way* any positive 
effects that might have been achieved would be more likely to be 
maintained. 

A number of issues regarding preparation programs remain to be 
addressed. For example, the a^^^s for which the various preparation 
activities are appropriate must be delineated . Class discussions 
may be more appropriate for older elementary age students than for 
preschoolers. Or, if they are used, their content may need to be 
modified for various age groups. 

Another issue is the identification of (a) specific facts 
which are important within the knowledge domain, and (b) specific 
initiation behaviors which must be tauf^.ht. For example, there are 
existing scales (e.g. Cadez, 1980; Hazzard, 1973) which include 
knowledge items. However, there are no data available to indicate 
that these facts are the most salient ones for regular education 
students to learn. In terms of initiation behaviors, researchers 
are just beginning to identify those behaviors which are more 
likely than others to for produce positive responses from the child 
who is the target of the initiations (Tremblay, Strain, 
tendrickson, & Shores, 1981). However, additional work may be 
necessary in order to determine the initiation behaviors which 
would be most appropriate as the- focus of intervention for children 
of dlfferentr ages. 

A numbe * uf research questions remain to be addressed in the 
area of preparing children without handicaps for the mainstreaming 
experience. The implementation of preparation activities for 
children without handicaps does, however, appear to have great 
potential for facilitating the mainstreaming process. By preparing 
and involving students from the mainstream classroom, it is 
expected that social integration of the child with handicaps can be 
achieved. It is tb hoped that additional research will be 
conducted in this artsa and the rei^ults utilized to develop an 
effective combination of preparation activities. 
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Other Media Presentations 



Anerlcan Foundation for the Blind. (1971). What do you do when 

y>u see a blind person? New York, NY. 
California Association for Neurologically Handicapped Children. 

(1972). A walk in another pair of shoes . Los Angeles, CA. 
Ehcydopaedia Brit^annica Educational Corporation. (1978). Like 

y>u, like me series . Chicago, XL. 
Ehcydopaedia Britcmica Educational Corporation. (1977). People 

y>u'd like to know . Chicago, XL. 
Joyce Motion Picture Co. Pavid and Goliath , and Noah. Northridge, 

CA. 

Lawrence Productions, Xnc. Differei t from you . , . and like you. 

too , and Special delivery film series . Mendocino, CA. 
Learning Corporation of America. (1976). Larry, Phillip, and the 

viiite colt . Skating rink , and That's my name, don't wear it 

out . New York: NY. 
National Instructional Television Center. (1973). Donna: Learning 

to be yourself . Bloomington, XN. 
National Foundation, March of Dimes- (1972). Keep on walking. 

White Plains, NY. 
Social Studies School Service. A full life for St^ra , and X'm just 

like you: Mainstreaming the handicapped . Culver City, CA. 
Sbanfield Film Associates. Hello everybody . Santa Monica, CA. 

telt Disney Educational Films. Truly exceptional people . 

Bur bank, CA. 
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A Review of Procedures and Issues in 
Preschool Peer Tutoring and Buddy Systems 

Introduction 

Th«i use of tutors i3 probably one of the oldest techniques in 
educational theorizing. Bausell, Moody, and Walzl (1972) state that 
tutorinv^ was hypothesized to be superior to other instructional methods and 
class sizes as long ago as Plato's time. However, the use of pear tutoring 
and buddy systems, which is a relatively more recent development, can also 
be seen as having a long, albeit informal, history in this country's 
educational system. In the one room school houses that possibly our 
grandparents or maybe even our parents might have known as school, older or 
more advanced students were commonly called upon to assist another student 
who needed individualized aid. In such a setting, the students all knew 
each other closely, and the peer intervention could be seen as coming from 
an older friend, almost like an older brother or sister. In addition to 
their rale as academic helpers, peers were also counted upon to help a 
slower or younger child in going out to recess, to the b^'^'hroom and in 
coming and going from home to school and back. 

In today's educational system, a renewed interest is being shown in 
peer tutoring and buddy systems because of the great educational value those 
systems represent. A meta-analysis of some 65 tucoring programs was 
reported by Cohen, Kulik, and Kulik, (1982) in which several outcomes were 
clear. The effect of storing programs on academic performance for the 
tutee were Urger in well structured and the more cognitively orietited 
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programs. Tutoring was seen to produce larger effects in well sequenced 
"lower level" skills such as math than reading. Tutoring programs of a 
shorter length had larger student gains. Tutors were seen to have a better 
understanding yielded of the subject matter in which they served as tutors. 
Student attitudes towards subject matter were more positive in classrooms 
with tutoring programs and this effect was shared by both tutor and tutee. 
However, Gerber and Kaufiinan 1981 report that somewhat similar findings of 
the effectiveness of peer tutoring by other studies are seriously flawed 
methodological ly and have inadequate data analysis. Gerber and Kauffinan 
also state that since the rediscovery of peer tutoring coincided with 
compensatory education programs of the 1960's, many of the anecdotal reports 
of the success of peer tutoring are suspect and in need of empirical 
research to determine how much of the effect seen is actually due to peer 
tutoring. But despite the value and the claimed value of these systems, 
very little work has been done concerning the use of such techniques at the 
preschool level. Of course, there are inherent limitation to the extent to 
which peer tutoring could be implemented with preschool children. A typical 
preschool child views peers as being cognitively equal and interaction 
consists of comparing and verifying points of view or knowledge (Musatti, 
1986). The ability of a preschool child to entrust another peer is probably 
limited as a result. Typically, a preschool child is caught up in a 
constantly changing state of learning and discovery about the word and 
people around then, all of which seem to the child, to revolve around 
themselves (Musatti, 1935). But, seemingly, at the same time the preschool 
child is learning^ he or she could be assisting another preschool child to 
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develop skills in some basic areas that the tutor has already mastered. As 
previously stated, the extent to which peer tutoring and buddy system could 
be applied at the preschool level has not been fully explored. The purpose 
of this review is to present what has been acccxnpl ished to date in preschool 
and early school- age tutoring and to make recommendations as to what could 
be done to make advantageous use if what we know. 
What is a Peer Tutor or Buddy? 

Initially, a working definition of a peer tutor or buddy should be 
stated. A comprehensive, operational definition of either a peer-u tor or a 
buddy cannot be found in the current literature; consequently, an attempt 
will be made to do so here. A peer tutor at the preschool level can be seen 
as a child who is a trainer or teacher to assist a handicapped or 
nonhandicapped peer in basic academic, structured activities. While a 
peer-tutor may have authority given by the teacher, a peer-tutor is not 
authoritarian. A peer- tutor is a friend who has been trained to give 
academic assistance, to give appropriate prompting and praising, and to 
model appropriate behavior at all times. Well trained and successful tutors 
display correct instructional behavior and, in addition, do not forget to be 
a friend. Before and after, as well as during the time the tutor is 
assuming a teaching role, the tutor must ranember to engage in appropriate 
interpersonal behaviors such as attending to the tutees personal needs or 
desires, such as a drink of water or a kleenex. 

A peer-buddy, on the other hand, is a child who accompanies and guides 
a peer in nonacademic, noninstructional activities. A baddy is different 
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from a tutor in that tutors provide direct training and can assune an 
authority role as dictated by the teacher if the need arises. 

A buddy is an equal and a companion; a tutor is a trainer. However, 
there are times when a buddy will do some teaching and tutor will be a 
buddy. The roles are not clear cut absolutes. Buddies can be used for any 
activity at any time when the product of that activity is not being used to 
evaluate a child! s individualized performance. Possible activities in which 
to use a buddy might include going to lunch, an assembly, going to class, 
the bus, recess, and other transitional points in a school day. Buddies 
could be helpful in group art, music, field trips, story time, or putting on 
and taking off coats and boots. The possible applications for using buddies 
could be found only by the practicality and necessity of each particular 
situation. 

Why Use Peer-Tutors and Buddies? 

Peer- tutor and buddy systems represent valuable educational tools by 
allowing teachers more time to use on other activities and by facilitating 
skill generalization. According to Hartup (1978), peer- tutoring at a 
school-age level is thought to have three main outcomes. First, it makes 
advantageous use of the potential existing in peer interactions for 
productive educational goals. Second, the tutoring situation is purported 
to benefit both the tutor and the tutee. In most instances, tutoring 
programs are designed to assist both. Third, peer tutoring provides badly 
needed assistance to overworked teachers. Rosenshire and Berliner (1978) 
found that children from 6 to 11 years of age spend at least half their 
school day working privately. When a child working privately needs the 
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teacher^, s individual attention, the teacher is drawn away from other 
students and other children needing assistance on their individual work may 
not receive the help they might need. Jenkins and Jenkins (1982) state that 
there is correlational evidence that indicates if teachers devote much time 
to individualized aid, these teachers are less effective overall; presumably 
because individual attention detracts from time available for other 
children. Stall ings and Kaskowitz (1974) reported that time spent working 
with one or two other children was negatively related to achievement gains 
by the class but achievement gain was positively related to the time 
teachers spend working with small or large groups. Obviously, teachers need 
methods of supplying individualized aid when it is needed but still be 
available to assist other students. The use of peer-tutors nicely fills the 
need. The confirmation of similar findings at a preschool level remains an 
empirical question. 

In addition, some data, although minimal , tend to indicate that adult 
intervention may distract children from an ongoing interaction and that peer 
reinforcement can result in greater generalization of skills (Johnson and 
Johnson, 1972; O^Connor 1972). The use of peers m a preschool setting to 
teach a word recognition task has been shown to facilitate generalization by 
providing common stimuli (peers) across settings (Stokes, Dowd, Rowbury and 
Baer, 1978). Lancioni (1982) hypothesized that, the use of several tutors 
in the training and administration of reinforcement, and the use of 
reinforcement contingencies likely to be in effect outside the training 
setting may facilitate the continued maintenance of the trained response and 
generalization across individuals and settings. The use of tutors can not 
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only increase the pool of personnel to assist the teacher in providing 
individual aid but also fill a different role than that of a classroom 
teacher by being able to be a common stimuli across multiple settings that 
the teacher could not do. 

There are differences between the performance of somewhat older 
children in a tutor role relative to a preschool age child acting as a 
tutor. Mehan (1979) noted the significant change seen in an elementary age 
child when this child assumed the role of teaching a task to another child. 
When bei'ig taught by the class teacher, this child didn't seem to want to 
pay attention and participate, and spoke only four times in three hours, 
only twice using more than one word. However, when this same child was 
asked to teach another child, a remarkable change was seen. The tutor 
masteredthe task that seemed difficult or uninteresting before and was able 
to giva complex directions to peers about how to perform the task. The 
tutor was also seen to be able to use an appropriate, repeatedly firm but 
non- hostile firmness with one of the tutees, who kept trying to get the 
tutor's attention, achieving success that adult teacher had rarely achieved. 

Although the literature has nothing to say on this subject, it may be 
hypothesized that when a preschool age child acts as a tutor, a child of 
their age will probably not be able to distance themselves from the tutee as 
much as an older child. A younger child may not be able to assume the role 
as a teacher the way the older child in the Mehan study was seen to do. 
Instead, a preschool child pe, .jrms the role of a tutor more from the 
perspective of being an equal; of serving as a model or a motivator to 
improve and help performance by providing examples and encouragement. 
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It should appear obvious from the preceding discussion that if teachers 
wish to maintain overall effectiveness, but still be able to provide 
individual ! zed aid, teachers must expand their supply of instructional 
personnel. A viable pool of potential instructional personnel can be found 
within the teacher's classroom, the children themselves, even at the 
preschool level. 
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How Can Tutors and Buddies Be Used? 

Numerous studies have shown the effectiveness and wide range of 
applications for either peer tutors and buddies; (Cohen, et. al . 1982, 
Fogarty and Wang, 1982, Hall, Delquadri, Greenwood, and Thurston. 1982, 
Zimmennan and Rosenthal, 1974). Most tutoring research has not been 
conducted with preschoolers, however, a few studies have shown the efficacy 
at the preschool level. In a study of children!s individual teaching 
styles, Koester and Bueche (1980), successfully taught 4-year olds to teach 
3-year olds a series of block design tasks. Odom, Hoyson, Jamieson, and 
Strain (1985) taught preschool buddy confederates to direct social 
initiations to handicapped preschool children. Teachers prompted the 
confederates to engage in social interaction with the subjects and rewarded 
the confederates on a token economy system. The initiation of the 
confederates resulted in increased frequencies of positive social 
interactions by the handicapped preschooler. 

The development of language is another area in which nonhandicapped 
preschool peers can be utilized, since the frequency, length, and complexity 
of the non-handicapped child's verbalizations are generally greater than the 
handicapped child! s verbal repertoire; thus it would certainly seem feasible 
to influence verbalizations through peer intervention (Guralnick, 1975). 
Guralnick had nonhandicapped presciool children model appropriate 
descriptions of a scene presented on a picture card in response to a request 
such as "tell me about the picture". During modeling sessions in which the 
children alternated responding to the pictures, no feedback other than 
general encouragement and non-evaluative comments were given. No change was 
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seen with this method. Next, verbal reinforcement was given to the 
nonhandicapped preschooler such as "Good, you're se^ying it the right way". 
The handicapped child again only received general encouragement and 
non-eval uative comments. But when the handicapped child produced at least 
six appropriate responses within the last ten trials, verbal reinforcement 
was given to both children. This technique produced an increased usage of 
target verbalizations and generalization to other verbalization was also 
seen. The Guralnick (1976) study shows that reinforcing a class of 
verbalization of a more advanced peer can result in an increase in the use 
of similar verbalizations in the handicapped child. It was not necessary in 
this instance to directly reinforce the handicapped child to obtain a change 
in the frequency of verbalization as might be the case in another 
situation. As these few studies demonstrate, the range of possible 
applications for preschool peer interventions is wide. However,, before 
nonhandicapped peers can become effective models, Devoney, Guralnick, and 
Rubin (1974), found that handicapped preschoolers did not imitate 
nonhandicapped peers until the teacher systematically structured activities 
to promote imitation. In most structured activities, it may be difficult to 
coordinate the cooperations of a very young child, a three year old, for 
example. Almost any type of peer interaction activity among young children 
may be of value to a handicapped child; Apolloni and Cooke (1975) suggest 
that an infant or toddler's social, verbal, and motor development skill 
areas present a possibility of an activity that could be organized in such a 
way that peers could learn from and teach one another. 
The Tutor-^Tutee Relationship 
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The research on peer-tutoring has had its main focus on the outcome of 
peer tutoring rather than on trying to understand the peer tutoring 
process. It has been suggested that the positive academic outcome could be 
attributed simply to additional instruction for the tutee ^as well as a 
review for the tutor. The academic outcomes of a peer-tutoring program can 
also at least be partically attributed to factors other than increased 
instruction. Other factors might include the social and motivational 
quality of the tutor- tutee interaction, 

Gartner, Kohler, and Reissman (1971) attributed the academic gains from 
a peer- tutoring program to the ability of the tutor, especially a low 
achieving tutor, to attend to the tutee! s academic and personal needs, to 
the special attention the tutee receiver, the availability of immediate 
feedback, the give and take nature of tutor-tutee work, and the opportunity 
to learn cooperatively, Lipitt (1976) emphasized that the tutor-tutee 
working relationship may become a friendship that is much closer than the 
relationship established between a teacher and a pupil. Gartner, 
et, al , (1971) is further cited as saying that in an instructional setting, 
the peer tutoring relationship provides a setting in which to establish a 
cooperative exchange between peers, a relationship that can provide a 
motivating influence for both tutor and tutee. These researchers have 
suggested that the tutoring process provides a unique opportunity to develop 
the tutor* s sense of the social use if knowledge. Within a given skill 
area, a child probably has few opportunities to implement his or her skills 
in an interpersonal manner* In a tutoring program, a direct connection is 
established between the tutor's skills and their contribution to a helping 
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relationship. Many researchers (Robertson, 1971; Yamanoto and Klentschy, 
1972; Mohan, 1972; Garbarino,1975, Allen and Feldman, 1975; and Feshbach, 
1976) have placed emphasis on the import of the social and affective aspects 
in explaining the positive learning outcome. 

Sarbin (1976) viewed the tutor as assuming a role as a friend that is 
first, ego oriented and second, esteem oriented. Basically, more often than 
not tutors are valued more for their friendship and concern that for having 
teacher-like esteem. The tutor's role differs from that of the classroom 
teacher qualitatively. A teacher must interact with an extra class, 
consequently their personal involvement with individual children has to be 
much less than the one-to-one involvement seen in a tutorial relationship. 
The tutor's role may be enhanced by the tutee' s attitude toward the tutor. 
Since tutors are peers, albeit possibly older, and because a tutor lacks the 
expertise of a teacher, the tutee will probably not see the tutor role as 
being exclusively a teacher. (Sarbin 1975) 

The preceding discussion attempted to emphasize the fact that tutors as 
well as buddies; are valuable as friends, not to the exclusion of their role 
as teacher- trainer, but as a major addition to that role. Their friendship 
quality should be an important factor in the selection and training of 
tutors and buddies to be addressed in the next section. 
Selection of Tutors and Buddies 

In selecting potential tutors and buddies, past research has shown that 
the characteristics of a child for their job may vary considerably. Tutors 
have been low achieving students (Cloward, 1967, 1976; Duff and Swick, 
1974) , preschoolers (Apolloni, 1977; Feshback, 1976; Stokes and Baer, 1976), 
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learning-disabled (Epstein, 1978), mentally retarded (Snell, 1979), male or 
female, highly preferred or not preferred by the tutee, anticipating good or 
poor performance from the tutee (Conrad, 1975; Ekly and Larsen, 1977) and 
with or without specific types of training (Conrad, 1975). Some guidelines 
that should be adhered to are that the potential tutor or buddy express an 
interest in doing the job and that a tutor possess the skill needed in the 
area to be tutored (Fogarty and Wong, 1982). Potential peer interventions 
need to be built on peers who are dependable, showing regular attendance at 
preschool, who possess at least age-level play skills, age-appropriate 
levels of social initiations to other peers, and who have willingness to 
comply with teacher directions. The literature does not note this, but it 
would appear obvious that children who demonstrate an interest in peers with 
handicaps such as asking questions about the handicaps or talking with 
handicapped children are possibly looking for increased opportunity to work 
with handicapped children. In selecting tutors or buddies, teachers need to 
be observant of the prospective tutor's or buddy's behaviors; such as 
approach, avoidance, helpfulness or helplessness, and persistence when faced 
with a slower child, a behavior problem child, or an individual from another 
culture or sex, (Gerber and Kaufinan, 1981). Relative to criterion such as 
these, a verbal, outgoing child would probably be much more likely to be 
successful as a tutor or buddy than a shy, withdrawn child. And even though 
the brothers and sisters of a child with handicaps may be more aware of a 
handicapped child's capabilities and limitations, the literature does not 
uphold the idea that these children would be good candidates for being 
tutors and buddies ( ref. ). Initially, a teacher may want to use only 
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the brightest children to act as tutors but to do so is to overlook most of 
the rest of the class. The tutoring process involves a review of xhe 
material for the tutor and the responsibility of being in an authority 
position may increase the self-esteem and self confidence of the tutor, 
(Cohen, et. al . 1982). The job of being a tutor does not necessitate using 
only the brightest students. The selection of a "problem" child to be given 
such an Important task in the eyes of the tutee and other peers may 
completely turn such a "problem" child around. But problem children should 
not always be selected on the assumption that they will undergo a massive 
change because of the tutor or buddy experience. About the only "constant" 
to be depended upon in selecting tutors and buddies Is to use children who 
express a desire *;o do the task, who possess the necessary skills In the 
area to be worked on, and who are verbal and outgoing. However, a study by 
Galllmore, Tharp, and Sp idel , (1979), found that boys from families who 
assigned childcare tasks to male siblings were more likely to attentive 
to a male peer tutor. General classroom attentiveness was who highly 
correlated with attentiveness to a peer tutor and to male sibling care. 
Data of this nature are highly culturally dependent as all the children in 
their study were either Hawaiian or of a mixed ethnic background of Anglo, 
Filipino, and Samoan. Sibling caretaking is also a significant feature of 
many other world societies, Including some U.S. minority culture groups. So 
the data of this study could be highly relevant or irrelevant, depending 
upon the population of children at hand. 

Of primary Importance In the selection of tutors and buddies for any 
purpose Is that the selection is not coerced. Volunteers should be 
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solicited at all times to serve as tutors and buddies. Teachers should also 
be sensitive about a child drawing a possible preference Tor a buddy or 
tutor of a particular sex, possibly Ine same sex. There are significant 
differences between same sex dyads and different sex dyads in a tutoring 
context. Fogarty and Wang (1982) found that a significantly greater 
proportion of verbal behavior was initiated by the tutee rather than by the 
tutor in same sex dyads relative to different sex dyads. In opposite sex 
dyads, there was a greater frequency of tutee responses to tutor questions 
and statements. Tutees who are the same sex as their partner or who are 
closer in age appear to participate on a more equal basis in a tutoring 
relationship. But overall, the selection of tutors and buddies is dictated 
by the situation the teacher faces, the type of children available and the 
needs of the children who are to be helped by the program. 
The Training of Tutors and Buddies 

Whatever the positive outcomes of a peer intervention program may be, 
they can not be attributed to simply pairing off children and the consequent 
one-on-one attention and instruction (Ell son, 1976). There is widespread 
belief among educators and the public at large that individualized 
instruction, especially in a one-to-one teaching situation, is almost 
infallibly effective. To assert as such is to make things much simpler than 
in fact they are. Any peer intervention program requires a careful and 
systematic arrangement of procedures and strategies, (Guralneck, 1976). To 
have an effective peer tutor ov buddy program, the program must be evaluated 
against a standard or goal that the program is intended to meet. Jenkins 
and Jenkins (1982) recommend that such programs be designed with the primary 
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goal of helping children who are being tutored or assigned a buddy* 
Effectiveness is usually defined in terms of the extent to which these 
prograns are successful in improving school achievement. As stated earlier, 
success is not guaranteed simply by placing potential tutors or buddies in 
close proximity to the children, handicapped or nonhandicapped, who are to 
receive the intervention. Being a good friend may come naturally to most 
kids but the ability to be an instructor certainly does not come innately; 
that capability must be carefully taught. In addition, when the children 
who are to be helped happen to have handicaps, the task of teaching or 
possibly of even being a friend, may seem overwhelming. 

For example, children with handicaps experience social isolation and 
rejection by their peers, which became chronic conditions, not easily 
subject to spontaneous recovery or easy treatments (Strain, in press in 
1934). Strain further points out that their isolation and rejection of 
handicapped children sets up a chain of events of limited social learning 
occasions, restricted access to more advanced behavior models, spontaneous 
peer tutoring, and encouragement for any appropriate behavior that does 
occur. Strain and Kerr (1984) postulated a social learning process taking 
place that gradually isolates the child with handicaps more and more. A 
typical instance could be that by not engaging in behaviors that are 
reinforcing to their peers (e.g. following the rules if a game, giving 
verbal compliments, or sharing toys), handicapped children becoming 
increasingly ignored and actively rejected. In not responding to peers 
positive social initiations, these children extinguish any further attempts 
by their peers to play and be friendi^. Handicapped, withdrawn children may 
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misinterpret approach behaviors by peers (seeing rough and tumble play as 
being physical assaults) and by not clearly communicating the intent of 
their own social initiations (entering a ply group without asking to join), 
handicapped children may come to be viewed as frightening, unpredictable 
individuals to be avoided, according to Strain and Kerr. And as already 
mentioned, when children with handicaps are not in the close proximity of 
nonhandicapped peers, they lose access to important models and sources of 
possible reinforcement. 

It is clear that part of the intervention effort must focus upon 
improving socialization between handicapped and nonhandicapped children. 
The social skills of the handicapped population can e modified and improved 
through the use of modeling, the reinforcement of appropriate behavior, and 
other techniques. But the nonhandicapped child needs training in 
socialization also. Perhaps the most important and initial step in 
preparing nonhandicapped children to interact successfully with children who 
have handicaps is to teach the non-handicapped children about their peers 
with handicaps. The nonhandicapped children may want to know, in terms they 
can understand, why the handicapped children are the way they are, what to 
expect from the children with handicaps, and what to do in case something 
unexpected happens. 

An effective and enjoyable means of educating nonhandicapped children 
about children with handicaps is by means of the puppet show. By using 
puppets, children can be taught that a child with handicaps may look and act 
a little different, but actually a child with handicaps is a lot like -any 
other child in the class. The use of puppets can teach children that Bobby, 
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a boy with Downs Syndrome, may learn a little slower than some children, but 
Bobby has a best friend and a favorite kind of ice cream just like everyone 
else. The use of puppetry can be thought of as an" inoculation" technique to 
prepare nonhandicapped children so they won't be overwhelmed when they come 
into contact with handicapped children. A puppet show can present 
handicapped children and their behavior in a somewhat milder form of the 
real situation. If non-handicapped children can see the handicapped 
children is an enjoyable, nonfrightening and most importantly, educational 
context that is "easier to swallow and digest", they will be much better 
prepared for receiving handicapped children than without their preparation. 
An inoculation gives the body a watered-down version so that when the real 
disease is encountered, the body will not be overwhelmed, hence the analogy 
given here. To further prepare the potential tutor or buddy for working 
with handicapped children, an informal play setting could be arranged for 
allowing the children to mingle, allowing the tutors or buddies to observe 
the child^^en they will be working within the classroom. An orientation 
session to air any questions and allay any fears the tutors or buddies may 
have is an excellent idea at this pointi A more specific form of 
"inoculation" training for tutors and buddies ins the use of role 
playing. Osguthorpe and Harrison (1975) have included that role playing 
tutoring skills was important to the success of the program. During role 
playing sessions, a trainer or the classroom teacher will play the part of 
the tutee or the child to be assigned a buddy, and the tutor or buddy in 
training will learn how to interact successfully as a tutor or buddy. The 
trainer can then imitate, to some extent, the behavioral deficits and 
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problems that the tutor or buddy will have to deal with. Now at the same 
time the trainer is playing the role of a child with handicaps, he or she is 
still training the child loarning the new role, and then the trainer must be 
able to talk the tutor or buddy through some typical situations that might 
occur. For example, if a command or request is given and the tutee does not 
respond, the command must be repeated with increased verbal emphasis and 
possible physical prompting, until stimulus control becomes effective. 
Anytime a command is obeyed, appropriate praise and reinforcenent must be 
given. The subtleties of using differences in voice inflection to gain 
attentional control or to convey praise may not be apparent to the tutor or 
buddy and might have to be demonstrated and coached, A potential problem 
that has been seen in some tutor training has been that the tutor is a good 
friend and equal to the tutee and consequently the tutor has some difficulty 
assuming an authority role in giving canmands and praising the tutee. 
Tutors appear to be hesitant to assLsne a role superior to another child and 
appear uncomfortable using voice inflections to convey praise of the type 
needed to reinforce behavior. It must be stressed that for the hour or 
half-hour that tutoring is done, the tutor is in charge and can give 
commands and "talk down" to the tutee because that is the tutor's job. 
However, before and after the tutoring sessions, the tutor and tutee are 
just good friend and on an equal basis. 

Other general teaching skills which cut across a number of 
instructional tasks include giving clear instructions and commands, 
confirming correct responses, applying non-primitive corrective procedures, 
modeling correct and appropriate behavior, avoiding being too quick to help 
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or overprompting, and being a good friend before and after work as mentioned 
earlier. Studies have shown that children who tutor do not engage in these 
behaviors spontaneously. Neidenneyer (1970), found fifth and sixth graders 
who had received no specific tutor- training, tended to confirm correct 
responses given during tutoring, less than 50% of the time, rarely gave 
corrective feedback, and did not praise their tutees. In contrast, tutors 
who had received training in these behaviors exhibited high rates of 
appropriate instructional behavior. Research that has been conducted on the 
teaching style of children has indicated that great differences exist among 
youngsters in their delivery of positive and negative consequences during 
instruction. Fechback (1976) has noted that a child's tendency to provide 
positive or negative feedback to another child in the fom of verbal and 
nonverbal cues is related to factors such as the tutor's socioeconomic 
class, race, mother's reinforcenent style, and cognitive- achievement 
competence. Koester and Bueche (1980) found that among 3 and 4 year olds, 
demonstration of a task at hand was the most freouently used teaching 
method, followed by assistance and explanatory methods respectively, their 
study also found that males used correction more than females. So it would 
appear that some children may approach the tutoring role with interpersonal 
and social skills, while other children will necessitate specific training 
and supervision to prevent negative learning conditions from arising which 
might interfere with learning but also make the tutor-buddy experience a 
negative experience for all children involved. 

In addition to these skills, Jenkins, and Jenkins (1982) suggest that 
to increase efficiency, tutors could be trained in gathering and replacing 
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work materials, time allocation, measuring and recording student 
perfomance, and possibly monitoring and participating in post- tutoring game 
activities that the tutee or buddy may have earned. However, the extent to 
which preschoolers can be expected to be material and time managers is no 
doubt limited in practicality and may be exceeding the proper role of peer 
tutors or buddies. 

In a specific form of training for buddies, Odom et. al (1985), taught 
three non-handicapped preschool children (termed confederates) to direct 
specific types of social initiations to handicapped children. The social 
initiations were basically to engage in sharing and play organization 
responses. These social initiations resulted in an increase in the 
frequency of positive social interactions between the subjects and the 
confederates. Teacher prompting and reinforcement was needed to maintain 
imitations and interactions. With any peer program, the tutors and buddies 
must be adequately reinforced to maintain good work or they will lose desire 
to be a tutor or buddy. Teacher praise may be enough to insure adequate 
performance by tutors and buddies but other reinforcement measures might be 
needed* A token economy could be implemented. Stickers are effective 
reinforcers, or special privileges such as being let out first for recess or 
lunch could prove very desireable and reinforcing to tutors and buddies. 
Careful observation of a child's behavior and talking to a child* s parents 
could reveal a lot about subtle events that might be overlooked but that 
could serve as potent reinforcers for a particular child. Keeping a tutor 
or buddy motivated may not have to be a test of a teacher's creativity, but 
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creative thinking and careful observation could supply more and novel 
reinforcers to keep tutors and buddies performing well. 
Concl usions 

Children who have learning disabilities, behavior problems, sensory 
and/or motor handicaps, or mental retardation all have one major factor in 
common. These children learn basic academic and social skills at a slower 
pace than their peers who are not handicapped. Thus from one point of view, 
children with handicaps can be compared to children from impoverished 
environments who have not had the same amount of exposure to a properly 
educating environment. A classroom teacher can conceivably compensate for 
either educational deficits experienced by the child from the deprived 
environment or for the child with handicaps, the teacher can, conceivably, 
that is, if he or she has the time. Of course, in a classroom, a teacher 
can not afford to spend all the time with just one child and it is a rare 
child who can have exclusive access to an instructor privately. Thus exists 
the rationale presented for peer tutoring and buddy system in the preceding 
discussions. The use of a child! s peers can supplement the time a teacher 
can spend with any one child but can also tea':h social knowledge and develop 
friendship skills that a teacher can! t do. The use of peers is to use a 
wider aspect of a child's naturally educating environment to which no child 
should be denied access. Peers have been shown to be effective agents of 
change in many spheres, but much more and should be done. 
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